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PI  EFACE. 

THE past of California, as a whole and in each 
successive phase, furnishes a record not excelled 
either in variety or interest by that of any New World 
province. From the time when it was a mere field 
of cosmographic conjecture, its position, somewhere on 
the way from Mexico to India, being vaguely fixed by 
such bounds as Asia, the north pole, Newfoundland, 
and Florida, it has drawn upon itself a liberal share 
of the world's notice. The period of Spanish occupa- 
tion, of spiritual conquest and mission development 
growing out of Franciscan effort, of quiet pastoral 
life with its lively social monotony, is a fascinating 
subject that in no part of America can be studied 
more advantageously than here. Even the minia- 
ture struggles between church and state, the polit- 
ical controversies of the Mexican rdgime, the play at 
war and state-craft, are full of interest to the reader 
who can forget the meagre outcome. On the ocean, 
as on a great maritime highway, California was visited 
by explorers and traders from all parts of the world, 
'thus escaping much of the tedious isolation of inland 
provinces, to the nanifest enlivenment of her annals. 
Over the mountains presently came adventurous path- 
finders, followed by swarxns of Anglo-Saxon im- 
migrants to seek homes by the :Pacific; and their 
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north; and among the northern countries of the Pacific 
States California claims the largest space. That this 
treatment is justified by the extent and variety of 
the country's annals, by its past, present, and pro- 
spective importance in the eyes of the world, will nog 
probably be questioned. Yet while the comparative 
prominence of the topic will doubtless be tpproved, it 
may be that the aggregate space devoted to it will 
seem to some excessive. But such would be the case 
if the space were reduced by one half or two thirds; 
and such a reduction could only be made by a radical 
change in the plan of the work, and a total sacrifice of 
its exhaustive character. A.history of California is 
record of events from year to year, each being given 
space, from a short paragraph to a long chapter, 
proportion to its importance. Any considerable re- 
duction in space would make of the work a mere 
chronological table of events that would be intolerably 
tedious, or a record of selected illustrative events 
which would not be history. That the happenings to 
be chronicled are not so startling as some of the des- 
tiny-deciding events of the world's history, is a state 
of things for which the writer is not responsible; 
while from a certain point of view it might justify him 
in not writing of California at all, i can by no means 
excuse him, having once undertaken the task, from 
telling thewhole story. The custom has been in 
vriting the annals of this and other countries to dwell 
at length on one event or epoc] recorded in a book or 
document the writer happens to have seen, and to 
omitfor want of space Itwenty others equally im- 
portant which have escaped his research, a happy 
means of condensation not at my comlnand. 
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G UZMAN A RIVAL OF CORTES. 3 

The vessels were made ready after the return of 
Cortds to sail in 1526, and three more were on the 
stocks at Tehuantepec. Then came Guevara from 
Magellan Strait to Zacatula; but while Cortds was 
preparing to send him with Ordaz to India by the 
northern coast route, a royal order required the 
vessels to be despatched under Saavedra by a more 
direct way to the Spice Islands and Loaisa's relief. 
Yet before starting, the fleet made a beginning of 
northern exploration by a trial trip up to Santiago in 
Colima. Work on the other ships was stopped by the 
captain-general's foes vhen he went to Spain in 1528; 
and though building operations were resumed later at 
Tehua.ntepec and _A_capulco, new impediments were 
thrown in the explorer's way, and at the end of 153 
he was disheartened at the gloomy prospect. 
Meanwhile a rival and foe to the conquistador had 
appeared on the scene in the person of Nufio de Guz- 
man, president of the royal audiencia. He foresaw that 
the return of Cortds from Spain would result in his 
own downfall; and he resolved to wrest triumph from 
the jaws of disgrace. Having presided at the trial of 
his enemy, he was familiar with the scheme of north- 
ern conquest. As governor of PKnuco he had heard 
from the natives rumors of great cities in the north. 
Instead of tamely submitting to trial in Mexic6, he 
would make the northern scheme his own, and by this 
bold stroke not only turn the tables on his foe, but 
win for himself lasting power, fame, and riches. 
the end of 1529 Guzman marched from Mexico vith 
five hundred soldiers and ten thousand Indian allies. 
The route was down the Pio Grande de Lerma to the 
region of the modern Guadalajara. A part of the 
army under Ofiate and Chirinos by a northern detour 
penetrated to the sites of the later Lagos, Aguas 
Calientes, Zaeateeas, and Jerez; and in May 1530 
the divisions were reunited a Tepie. The advance 
was everywhere marked by devastation; and few 
native towns escaped burning. No heed was given 
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slavery on the Texan coast, these four had found 
their vay across Texas, Chihuahua, and Sonora to 
the :Pacific coast. Their salvation was due mainly to 
the reputation acquired by Cabeza de Vac as a med- 
icine man among the natives. Alvar Nuficz went to 
Mexico in 1536, and next year to Spain. He had 
not, as has sometimes been claimed, reached the :Pue- 
blo towns of New Mexico; but he had heard of them, 
and he brought to Mexico some vague reports of their 
grandeur. 
These reports revived the old zeal for northern 
conquest. Guzman vas out of the field, but Viceroy 
Mendoza caught the infection. Having questioned 
Cabeza de Vaca, and having bought his negro, he re- 
solved to send an army to the north. The command 
was given to Vasquez de Coronado, governor of Nueva 
Galicia. To prepare th va.y a Franciscan friar, Mar- 
cos de Niza, was sent out from Culiacan early in 1539. 
With the negro Estevanico, Niz went, "'as the holy 
ghost did led hhn," through Sonora and Arizona, 
perhaps to Zufii, or Cibola, where the negro was 
killed. The friar hastened back with grossly exagger- 
ated reports of the marvels he had seen. 
Cortgs also heard the reports of Nuiiez and Niza, 
and vas moved by them to new efforts, disputing tlm 
right of Mendoza to act in the matter at all. He de- 
spatched Ulloa with three vessels, one of which was 
lost on the Culiacan coast, in July 1539. This naviga- 
tor reached the head of the gulf; then coasted the 
peninsula southvard, touching at Santa Cruz; and 
rounded the point, sailing up the outer coast to Cedros 
Island. One of the vessels returned in 1540; of Ulloa 
in the other nothing is positively known. It seems 
to have been in the diary of this voyage that the name 
California, taken from an old novel, the Sergas of 
Esplandian, as elsewhere explained, vas applied to a 
portion of the peninsula.. 
Governor Coronado, with a force of three hundred 
Spaniards and eight hundred natives from Mexico, 



VASQUEZ DE CORONADO A_ND ALARCON. 

towns in the province of Quivira, possibly in the 
lansas of to-day. Expeditions were also sent far up 
and down the I{io del Norte; and in the spring of 
1542, when nearly ready for a new campaign, the 
governor was seriously injured in a tournament, and 
resolved to abandon the enterprise. Some friars were 
left behind, who were soon killed; and in April the 
refiurn march began. Mendoza was bitterly disap- 
pointed, but aequifited the governor of blame. 
The force left in Sonora, while Coronado was in the 
north, founded the settlement of San Gerdnimo de los 
Corazones, in the region between the modern Arizpe 
and Hermosillo; and from here at the end of 1540 
Melehor Diaz made a trip up the coast to the 
Colorado, called I{io del Tizon, and across that river 
below the Gila. He was killed accidentally and his 
men returned. San Gerdnimo, after its site had been 
several times changed and most of its settlers had 
deserted or had been massacred, was abandoned before 
the arrival of Coronado on his return in 1542. 
Also in Coronado's absence and to eo6perate wih 
him Mendoza sent two vessels under Alareon from 
Aeapuleo in MayIS40. He reached the head of the 
gulf and went up the I{io Colorado, or Buena Guia, 
in boats, possibly beyond the Gila junction. Leaving 
a message found later by ])iaz, Alareon returned to 
Colima in November. Another voyage was planned, 
but prevented by revolt. 
After a hard sruggle to maintain his prestige, and 
prevent what he regarded as Mendoza's illegal inter- 
ferenee with his plans, Cort6s went to Spain in 1540 
to engage in an equally fruitless struggle before the 
throne. Another explorer however appeared, in the 
person of Pedro de A1varado, governor of Guatemala, 
who came up to Colima in 1540 with a fleet, eight 
hundred men, and a license for discovery. But Men- 
doza, instead of quarrelling with A1varado, formed a 
partnership with him. . 
A revolt of eastern Jaliseo tribes, known as the 
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region of Nombre de Dios. Some exploring parties 
reached Durango, Chihuahua, and Sinaloa. 

Ibarra, the leader in inland explorations northward, 
was made governor of Nueva Vizcaya, a new province 
formed about 1560 of all territory above the modern 
Jalisco and Zacatecas line. Nombre de Dios was 
founded in1558; cI)uango, or Guadiana, as capital, in 
1563. Before 15, liere were flourishing settlements 
in San ]3artolomg Valley of southern Chihuahua. 
Ibarra also crossed the sierra to Sinaloa and Sonora, 
fbunding San Juan Bautista on the Suaqui or Fuerte, 
about 1564; and refounding San Sebastian de Cha- 
lnetla, vhere rich mines were found. San Juan was 
soon abandoned; but five settlers remained on the 
Iio de Sinaloa as a nucleus of San Felipe, the modern 
Sinaloa. Indian campaigns of 158.4-9 left a few new 
settlers for San Felipe. 
Before 1590 the Franciscans had eight or nine mis- 
sions in Durango and Chihuahua. When the Jesuits 
undertook northern conversion in 1590, fathers Tapia 
and Perez, a.nd soon six more, came to San Felipe de 
Sinaloa and began work on the rivers Petatlan and 
Mocorito. They had twenty pueblos and four thou- 
sand converts before 1600. Father Tapia reached 
the Iio Fuerte and the mountains of Top/a, but was 
martyred in 1594; yet missions were founded in Topia 
in 1600, where the mining towns of San Andrgs and 
San Hipdlito already existed. San Felipe had become 
a kind of presidio in 1596, under Captai Diaz. East. 
of the-mountains the Jesuits also began work among 
the Tepehuanes at Zape and Santa Catalina, and at 
Santa Maria de Parras in the lake region of Coahuila. 
Saltillo u, as. founded in 1586; and about 1598 the town 
of Pa.rras was built in connection with the Jesuit 
mission tlaere. 
New Mexico vas revisited and finally occupied 
before 1600. In 1581 Iodriguez with two other 
Franciscans and a few soldiers went from San Bar- 
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nor, and bishop of Guadiana after 1621, resided at 
I)urango; but save in the larger towns and mining- 
eamps, the eountry was for the most parg a tierra de 
9_er'rct, or a land at w.ar; the epoeh not one of civil and 
eeelesiastie but rather of military and missionary rule. 
In general the whole eountry may be said to have 
been divided into eight mission distriets. 
The Tepehuane missions of I)urango prospered from 
their beginning in 1594 until the great revolt of 1616 
in whieh eight Jesuit priests and two hundred other 
Spaniards lost their lives. All missions and mining- 
camps were destroyed, and the capital was seriously 
threatened. The massacre was cruelly avenged, and 
the natives that survived were driven to the moun- 
tains only to be slowly drawn back by missionary zeal. 
In 1640 lost ground had been regained, and more, 
exeept in the number of neophytes, of whom there 
were eight hundred in 1678, under four Jesuits in nine 
towns, with a Spanish population of about three hun- 
dred. The Tepehuanes were eonquered, exeept as 
individuals or small parties occasionally revolted in 
resistanee to enforeed labor in the mines. In the 
south-eastern or 13arras district all was peaee and 
prosp.erity with the gentle Laguneros, if we exeept an 
oeeaslonal pestilenee or inundation. Over five thou- 
sand natives had been baptized by 1603; the missions 
were seeularized in 1645; large aeeessions of Spanish 
and Tlasealtee population were received, and early in 
the next century under Toboso raids and Spanish 
oppression all traees o-f the missions had disappeared. 
In Topia, or western I)urango, and south-eastern 
Sinaloa, the Jesuits were at work with good sueeess 
at first; but the miners were oppressive, and in 160t 
five thousand Aeaxdes took up arms to free their 
eountry, destroying the mining-eamps and towns with 
forty churches. Brought once more into submission 
after a few months, they never revolted again, and 
the adjoining tribes were reduced one by one until by 
the middle of the eentury the whole district had passed 
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pernanentl under panish and Jesuit control, ks 
clsewhere subsequent annals are reduced to statistics 
and petty items of local record. Fifty thousand mtives 
lind been emverted befire 1644, when eight nission- 
aries were serving in 16 churches. In 1678 there were 
1400 neoldvtes  38 towns under the care of ten mis- 
sionaries, with a Spanish polmlation, in mining-camps 
ehietly, which may be estimated a 500. 
The Tarahunara district adjoined tla of the Tepe- 
huancs on the north, in northern Durango and the 
mountains of southern ad western Chihuahua. 
]'arral a panish settlenent was founded in 1631; 
and about the same time the Jesuits in their nortlern 
tours obtained four or five hundrel Tarahumares, 
and with them fi,unded wo towns, San Miguel de 
]oeas and San Gabriel, just south of the modern line 
of Durango; but there were no regular missions in 
Tarahumara until 1639-40, when ththers l"igueroa 
and I'aseual came and founded San Felipe and San 
Geronimo l[uexotitlan on or near tle lio Conehos 
below Balleza. In 1648 there vere eiglt lmeblos and 
four missionaries, when war broke out, mainly in con- 
sequence of oppressions l,y Spaniards who wished to 
use the natives as laborers n their mines, looking 
with no favor on the mission work. The Tarahumares 
were always, as the Jesuits maintained, a brave and 
]onoral,le peolde , figlting only in defeneo of their 
rights or to avenge wrongs. In this fist instance the 
ailants were gentiles, tle 1,lot leing diseoverel 
time to keep th converts loyal, aft .r five Spaniards 
and rtv neOldytes had been killed. Governor 
jarlo, lefeating the foe, founded a town ,f kguilar 
and a nission at the site of the modern Uoncel,ci}n. 
In 1650 tle lni-sion was dcstro)cd, a padre killed, 
and a bl,aish force several tcs defeated; but 
l,eace was made in 1651, and tlc martyr's l,lace 
wan filkd. In the outbreak ,f 1652 mission and 
t ,n were iurncd, anl not a Spaniar, l escaped. It 
required the w,,lc militar) force of Nucva Vizaya 
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to restore submission, the Spaniards being often 
repulsed, and many mission towns and mining-camps 
being repeatedly destroyed. For twenty years from 
1652 upper Tarahumara was abandoned, but was 
reoccupied in 1673-8 as tr north as the Yepomera 
region, the limit of Jesuit-work east of the sierra. 
There were then about eight thousand Tarahumara 
converts in the upper and lower districts, living i 
forty-five.towns, and ministered to by twelve Jesuit 
missionarms. The Spanish population, for the most 
part engaged in mining, did not exceed five hundred. 
For the missions the last quarter of the century was 
a period of constant but not very rapid decadence. 
They vere exposed on the north and east to raids 
from the fierce Tobosos and Apaches, and there were 
several attempts at revolt, the most serious being ia 
1690, when two Jesuits lost their lives. 
North-eastern /)urango and eastern Chihuahua 
formed a mission district under the Franciscans. They 
had  much less favorable field of labor than the 
Jesuits; their neophytes were inferior in intelligence 
to the Tepehuanes and Tara.humares, and their estab- 
lishments had to bear the brunt of savage raids from 
the north-eastern sierras or ]olson de Mapimi. For 
over forty years the old convents at Cuencamd, Ma- 
pimi, and San Bartolom6 were barely kept in exist- 
ence; and near the latter in the Conchos region four 
new missions were founded before 1645. Then the 
Toboso raids became so serious as to imperil all 
Spanish interests. It was the typical Apache war- 
fare of later times. Not a camp, mission, hacienda, 
or rancho escaped attack; only :Parral and one or 
two mining-camps escaped destruction. The soldiers 
were victorious in every engagement, but they cofld 
rarely overtale the marauders. The Conchos re- 
volted and destroyed their five missions, killing two 
friars. At this time the presidio of Cerro Gordo 
was established, and the fires of war having burned 
out chiefly for want of fuel, this post served to keep 
X[Is CAL., YOL. I. 2 
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that of the valley in which Arizpe, Ures, and I-Ier- 
mosillo now stand. The nalne was sometimes extended 
for a long distance over adjoining regions, especially 
northward; but neve covered the Yaqui missions or 
Ostimuri in the south. Missionary work was begun 
in the Sonora Valley by Father Castafio in 1638, 
near the site of the old and ill-fated San Gerdnimo. 
The 0paras never gave any trouble; and in 1639 the 
new district of San Francisco Javier de Sonora was 
formed with five mission partidos. In 16zll Governor 
Perea obtained a division of the government, was 
made ruler of all the country north of the Yaqui 
towns, styling his new province Nueva Andaluefa 
and his capital San Juan tautista. In consequence 
of a quarrel with the Jesuits, he tried to put the 
l?raneis.eans in charge; but this was a failure, and the 
new go.vernment emne to an end in four years; though 
a garnson remained at San Juan. In 1753 seven 
Jesuits were serving twenty-five thousand converts in 
twenty-three towns. In 1678 the new dist.riet of San 
Francisco de ]3orja was formed of the missions south 
and west of Opozura; and the two consisted of eigh- 
teen missions with forty-nine pueblos and about twenty 
thousand neophytes. Ten years later there were 
three districts, the new one of Santos lXl,rtires de 
Japon extending northward from tatueo and Naeori. 
The Chinipas missions, which had been reoeeupied in 
1676, were now part of the Sonora district, and before 
the-end of the century were in a most flourishing con- 
dition, under Padre Salvatierra and lis associates, 
though to some extent involved in the troubles with 
eastern tribes. 
Father I(ino in 1687 founded the mission of I)olores 
on the head-waters of the lZio de San Miguel, and 
thus began the conquest of Pimer/a, through which 
I(ino hoped to reach northern California. ty 1690 
he had missions at, San Ignaeio, Imuris, and lZemedios. 
The Pimas were docile, intelligent, and eager for con- 
version; but Kino could neither obtain the needed 
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l,riess, nor conx inc- the milikary authorities that the 
iimas xero not concerned in tlo consent raids of the 
avagcs. n 1691 with Salvatierra le reachel the 
mlcrn krizona line; and later, eitlter alone ,,r witlt 
sucl priests as he could induce to go with ltim, he 
eXldOrcl the country repeatedly to the Gila and gulf 
coast, first reacling the latter in 1693 and the former 
in 1694. Three missionaries having been obtainel, 
Tubutama and Carca were foundS; but all were 
lestroved in the great revolt of 1695, one of the fi'iars 
being killed. Two yea later they had been rebuilt 
and Suamca added, ly 1700 Kino, sometimes with 
a military escort, had made six entradas, or excuions, 
to the Gila, some of them by the eastern route via 
lac, anl others by the coast or Sonoita. In 1700 he 
fit rchcd the Colorado junction. ]ut he was dis- 
apl,ointed in all his schemes for esblishing missions 
in the north. The Rio San Ignacio was the northen 
tontier, not only of missionary establishments but of 
all Spanish occupation at the end of the century. 
In 1693 Sono and all the north had been sepa- 
rated l,mctically, perhaps formally, from Sinaloa; aM 
J lrolJza fls Cfll,ltan-gobcrnador came with his fl'ln, 
company' of fifty men to protect the frontier, his cap- 
ikal bcig still at San Juan. The next seven yca 
were spent in almost consent warfare against raiding 
kpaclws and other savage bands of the noh-east.  
gaison was stationed at Fronteras, or Coreguachi, 
which in campaigns often acted in union with the 
l,rcsidial force at Janos in Chihuahua, and was often 
ai,lc, l besides l,y the Pimas, whose mission towns were 
a thvorite o/deer of the ids for plunder. 
l"inally the maritime annals and coast exploration 
,,f the century, tcrninatinff in the occupation of ]]aja 
al]fi,rnla, ,lcmand our n,,tce. In 1602 Sebastian 
X i" in,, saikd from Acapulco on a voyage of exdora- 
li,m whicl will be fitll) deribed lair in tlis vomme. 
1' ,r mor than a c .tury anal a half Father sccsion's 
liary of tli w,yagc was the source of all iformatiot 
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Sinaloa, Durango, and Lacateeas lind bcn the last 
rcfigo of aboriginal paganisn, l l ere the l,old noun- 
iainee, Nayarits, Coras, and Tccuahnes, Inaintainol 
their indclwndcnce of all Spanish or "hristian control 
till 1721. I t was these tribes or adjoining ones directly 
,,r indirectly suppoffl by them, that caused all Ind- 
ian troubles of the centu 3" in Nuev Galicia. o 
white man, whether soldier or friar, was pcrmittol to 
.nr the narrow pass tlmt led to the stronghold of 
the Gran Nayar. A long series of attempts at peace- 
thl conquest resulted in failure; and the difficulties 
,f forcible entry were greatly exaggerated at the time, 
and still more at  later period by Jesuit chroniclers 
who sought to magnify the obstacles overcome by 
their order. The Nayarits made a brave but fruitless 
resistance, and tlmir stronghold fell before the first 
determined and protracted campaign of the invaders 
in 1721-2. In 1725 the visit,lor or inspector found 
about four thousand natives living submissively in ten 
villages; and in 1767 seven Jesuits were serving in as 
many Nayarit nissions. 
Nodh of Nuev Galicia, as I have remarked, Du- 
range and Sinalo require no special notice here. The 
rovinces at whose ammls  glance must be given, are 
ew Ixico; Chihuahua, or the northern portion of 
Nueva Viscaya proper; Sonora, including the lower 
and Ulq)er I)imeria; and the peninsula of ]aja Cali- 
ibrnia. .kll tlfis region, though in i industries anti 
some other phases of its annals very similar to the 
soutlw provinces, was fi)r tlm nost part still a tier'tt 
(1 yu a, or laud of war, always exposcl to the raids 
(,f savage gentiles, and often to the revolts of C]ris- 
tian cmvcrts. The rule was filitary ratlmr than 
.ivil, mi sionary rather than ecclesiastic, save in a few 
f tim larger towns. 
New Icxico fi'om 1700 to 17a9 was an isolate(l 
.mmuit) of nCOl,lyts , l,'racisn issionarie, 
Slanisl s,ldicrs, anl s,ttlcrs, struggling, t very 
calously, tbr a bare cxistcn['c. Each of tlcsc clases 
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The Jesuits were succeeded in 1767 by eighteen Fran- 
ciscans from Zacatecas. 
Sinaloa and southern Sonor, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury present little or nothing of importance to our 
purpose. In the extreme north, Kino continues to 
lbor as before with like discouraging results till his 
death in 1711. No missionaries can be obtained for 
the north; his only permanent associates in li.merla 
Alta are Campos and Velarde. Military authorities 
still distrust the Pitons, or pretend to distrust them; 
but the Jesuits believe these officials are really in 
league with the miners and settlers to oppose the 
mission work, desiring the hostility of the natives 
that they may be enslaved and plundered; at any rate 
a never ending controversy ensues. After Kino's death 
there is no change for the better; and no increase of 
missionaries until 1730. Father Campos makes several 
tours to the gulf coast, but communication with the 
north becomes less and less frequent; and Apache 
raids are of constant occurrence. The Spanish popu- 
lation of limer/ in 1730 is about three hundred. 
The soldiers are said to give more attention to mining 
than to their proper duty of protecting the province; 
and an injudicious policy of non-interference with the 
Apaches is at one time adopted by orders from Mexico. 
In 1731 three new priests come, and are assigned to 
the northern missions of Suamca, Guevavi, and San 
Javier del Bac founded at this time, though the natives 
of each had been often before visited by the Jesuits. 
They are supplied irregularly with missionaries from 
this time. The names of Campos and Velarde pres- 
ently disappear from the records to be replaced by 
those of Sedelmair and Kcler. In 1736-50 these 
Jesuits make several tours to the Gila region, in con- 
nection with vain projects for the conversion of the 
Moquis and the occupation of Northern California. 
It is in these years, 1737-zi1, that occurs the famous 
mining excitement of the Bols de Ilata, at a place 
between Saric and Guevavi called Arizonac, whence 
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northern or western savages, is devoted to the defence 
of his own policy, to controversies with the mission- 
aries, and to the recommendation of divers measures 
for the salvation of the country, few of which are 
adopted and none effectual. In 1740-1 there is a seri- 
ous revolt of the Yaquis and hitherto submissive 
Mayos. The presidio of Pitic at Hermosillo is now 
founded, afterwards being transferred for a time to 
ttorcasitas. In 1745 there are estimated to be six- 
teen hundred Spanish inhabitants, possibly men, in 
Sinaloa, Ostimuri, and Sonora, besides about two 
hundred soldiers in the different presidios. Visitador 
General Gallardo in 1749 reported the province to be 
in a most unprosperous and critical condition. The 
po.pulation is ever shifting with the finding of new 
mines, not a single settlement having over ten perma- 
nent Spanish families, though a regular town has been 
begun at Horcasitas. No remedy is found for existing 
evils before 1767, but affairs go on from bad to worse. 
The missions share in the general misfortunes. 
:Before 1730 they had declined about one half in 
neophyte population from 1678; and the decline con- 
tinues to the end. The Jesuits gradually lose much 
of their influence except over women, children, and 
infirm old men. Indeed there grows up against them 
a very bitter popular feeling, and they become in- 
volved in vexatious controversies with the author- 
ities and genre de razon, or civilized people, generally. 
New-comers are largely German members of the com- 
p.any with less patience and less interest in the mis- 
sions than the old Spanish workers; and all become 
more or less petulant in their discouragement under 
ever increasing troubles. They are for the most part 
good men, and in the right generMly so far as the 
details of particular quarrels are concerned; but they 
cannot obtain the sine qua no. of continued mission 
prosperity, protection in trouble, non-interference iu 
success; and like missionaries everywhere they cannot 
submit gracefully to the inevitable overthrow of their 
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modified form do not affec them; while they endure 
many hardships and privations elsewlere unknown. 
issions are founded till the chMn extends nearly the 
whole length of the peninsula. Salvatierra dies in 
1717. In 1718-21 Ugare builds a vessel and explores 
he gulf" to its head. The 5[anila ship touches occa- 
sionally after 1734; and this same year marks the 
.beginning of long-continued revolts in the south, dur- 
mg which two priests are killed. Governor ttuidrobo 
comes over from Sonora for a campaign, and a presidio 
is ibunded at San gosd del Cabo. In 1742-8 an epi- 
demic destroys several missions. Father Consag in 
1746 and 1751 explores both the gulf and ocean 
coasts. About 1750 here is a general revival in com- 
inertial, mining, and pearl-fishing industries; bu it is 
not of long duration, bringing blame also upon he 
Jesuits. Save the praiseworthy desire to improve the 
spiritual condition of its inhabitants, there is no 
encouragement for the Spanish occupation of this 
country. Sixteen Jesuits died in the country; sixteen 
were banished in 1768. Bitter feelings agains the 
company in the North Vfexican provinces, or indeed 
i America, had but slight influence in causing the 
expulsion of the Jesuits from he Spanish dominions. 
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theso papers, l arkin besides lcin lhited States 
cmsul, and at one tie a cfidential agent of tho 
national adinistrati in Califiria, was als a leal- 
i m.rclmt wire ha,! an extensive cmercial corre- 
Sl,nlence with l,roninent resilets botl fireign 
native in all parts of tle comtry, as als, with traders 
aM otlcr visitors at tim proviwial capital. Business 
letters lctwccn lin an! such men as Stearns at 
kngvles, Fitcl at San l)ieg, a,l leilcs, h at 
San Francisco, frown week to week furnish a runninff 
rccorl f lolitid, idustrial, social, and comcrcial 
annals. The most influetial mtivcs i different sec- 
tions corresponded fi'cqucntly with the mcrclat 
consul; lm was on reruns f itimacy witlt the mate 
of vessels, and witlt leading nmn i 5[cxic, ad at 
the islads. The c,llcction c,,ntains mmcrous a,l 
imlortant letters fi'om Frdnont, Surfer, Slat, al 
Iontg, mwry..Yutograph communications fi'omJames 
]uchamn, secretary of State at Washingt, m, cxlibit 
the atial 1,olicy reslcctin  Califiria in an entirely 
new light. Indeed it is dicult to overestimate tle 
listorical value of tlmse precious papers, or the service 
reordered to tlwir counh)" by tim fiily representa- 
tives wh, have nadc tlis natcrial ax'ailable t the 
listorian. Besides tle nine bulkyvolumcs 
I lmve fron tle same source a large quantity ,f un- 
Imnd concrcial documctts; tim mcrclmt's accouter. 
l,ks fi,r ay yca, f great value it SUl,l,lyin ff 
l,ionccr names al dates; an,l, still ,rc inl,rtant, 
lis cmsulate records, cotining copies ,,f all lis 
nunicatios to tim Unitcl States govcrnnctt, ,,ly 
tw of wlicl ltax'c evcr l,cett mdo knower t, tlo 
public. I arkin aml Xhdh.j, nmt cxcr sl unfi- 
x all 'l mnonff the names of pioneer al native c,,ntril,- 
ut  to tim store of original material fir Calitbrniat 
lisry. 

5Iy lit contains about 550 titles of s(,parate man- 
uscript documents, tim nmnbcr being l,rctty elually 
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escape severe and merited criticism. It is no part of 
my duty to point out detects in individual narratives 
vritten for my use, but rather to extract from each 
all that it contains of value, passing the rest in si- 
lence. And in criticising this material in bulk, I do 
not allude to the fev clumsy attempts in certain 
dictations and parts of others to deceive me, or to the 
falsehoods, told vith a 'iew to exaggerate the im- 
portance or otherwise promote the interests of the 
narrator, but to the general mass of statements from 
hoDest and intelligent men. In the statements of 
past events made by the best of men from memory--- 
and I do not find witnesses of Anglo-Saxon blood in 
any degree superior in this respect to those of Span- 
ish race--will be found a strange and often inexplicable 
mixture of truth and falsehood. Side by side in the best 
narratives I find accounts of one event which are models 
of faithful accuracy and accounts of another event 
not even remotely founded in fact. There are nota- 
ble instances where prominent witnesses have in their 
statements done gross injustice to their own reputa- 
tion or that of their friends. There seems to exist a 
general inability to distinguish between the memory 
of real occurrences that have been seen and knower, 
and that of idle tales that have been heard in years 
long past. If in my work I have been somewhat 
over cautious in the use of such testimony, it is a 
fault on vhich the reader will, I hope, look leiently. 

The history, and with it the bibliography, of Califor- 
nia after the discovery of gold may be conveniently 
divided into two periods, the first extending fl'om 
1848 to 1856 over the ' flush times,' and the second 
from 1857 to date. For the first period a larger part 
of the authorities are in manuscript than vould at first 
glance appear, though with the advent of newspapers 
and printed government records the necessity of 
searching the archives for the most part disappears; 
for it is to be noted that most of the documentary 
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them but for the date of their publication might be 
added to the different classes before named, as per- 
raining to the period of 1.848-5(;. For further biblio- 
graphic information, including full or slightly abridged 
title, summary of contents, circumstances attending 
the production, criticism of historic value, and bio- 
gral3hic notes on the writer of each work mentioned 
in the different classes and subdivisions of this chapter, 
I refer the reader not only to the list at the beginning 
of this volume but to the foot-notes of all the sevea 
volumes, which may be traced through the alpha. 
betical index at the end of the work. 
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sailed down the coast in 1539, and the name Cali- 
fornia first appears in Preciado's diary of that voyage. 
It was applied, not to the whole country, but to a 
locality--probably but not certainly identical with 
Santa Cruz, or La Paz.  
]3ernal I)iaz, writing before 1568, speaks of the 
island of Santa Cruz, and says that Cortds after many 
troubles there "went to discover other lands, and came 
to Califol:nia, which is a bay. '' This testimony is not 
of great weight, but it increases the uncertainty. The 
difference is not, however, essential. The name was 
applied betveen 1535 and 1539 to a locality. It was 
soon extended to the whole adjoining region; and as 
the region was supposed to be a group of islands, the 
name was often given a plural form, Las Californias. 
Whence came the name thus applied, or applied by 
Cortds as has been erroneously believed, was a ques- 
tion that gave rise to much conjecture before the 
truth was known. The Jesuit missionaries as repre- 
sented by Venegas and Clavigero suggested that it 
might have been deliberately made up from Latin or 
Greek roots; but favored the much more reaso,iable 
theory that the discoverers had founded the name on 
some misunderstood words of the natives. 4 These 

2 Printed in 1565, in Ramusio, Viaggl, iii. 343. ttaving left Sant Cruz Oct. 
29th, on 10th of Nov. ' we found ourselves 54 leagues distant from California, 
 little more or less, always in the south-west seeing in he night three or four 
fires.' (Sempre dalla parte di Garbinovedendo la notre, etc.) Hakluyt's trans- 
lation of 1600, Voyages, iii. 40t'>-7, is 'always toward the south-west, seeing in 
the night,' etc. From the 9th to the 15th they made 10 leagues; from the 
16th to the 24th, 12 or 15 leagues; and were then, having sighted the Isle of 
Pearls, 70 leagues from Santa Cruz. The author only uses the name Californi 
once; Hakluyt's 'point of California' is an interpolation. The definite 
distance of 54 leagues indicates that California was a place they had passed; 
it could not be 54 leagues either south-west or north-east of their position, 
and I suppose the direction refers to the coast generally or the fires. The dis- 
tances are not out of the way if we allow 6 or 9 leagues for the progress made 
on Nov. 9th. There is some obscurity of meaning; but apparently Califoruia 
was at or near Santa Cruz. Throughout his voyage up and down the gulf 
Preciado uses the name Santa Cruz frequently to locate the lands in the west. 
a Bernal JDia del Castillo, Hist. Verdadera, 233, printed in 1632. Tl:is 
has often been called the first mention of the name. Some have blunderingly 
talked of Diaz as the discoverer and namer of California. 
 |'enegas, rot. Cal., i. 2-5; Clavigero, Storia della Cal., -09-30. The Latin 
calida fornax, or ' hot furnace,' is the most common of the conjectural deriva- 
tions, the reference being supposably either to the hot climate, though it was 
HIST. CAL., VOLo I. 5 
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years, however, witlout any uniformity of usage the 
hlq)cr country l,cgan to be known as Califi,ri SCl}- 
tctrional, Califi)r]ia del Norte, Nueva Calitbrnia, or 
California Sul,erior. But gradually Alta California 
became mre common than the others, both in l,rivat. 
and official communications, though from the date ,f 
the Scl}aration of the lrovinces in 1804 Nueva Cali- 
fi,rnia l,ccame the legal name,  did Alta California 
at'ter 1824. I these later times Las Californias meant 
not as at first Las Islas Californias, but the two 
l}rovinccs, old and new, lower and upper. Down to 
1846, however, the whole country was often called by 
lexieans and Californians even in ocial documents 
a peninsula. 

It is not inpossible that Francisco de Ulloa, at the 
]ead of the gulf in 1539, had a distant glimpse 
mountains within the territory now called Calitbrnia; 
it is very probable that lIernando de .arcon, as- 
cending the Colorado in boats nearly to t]e Gila 
an, l possibly beyond it, saw Californian soil in Sep- 
tember 1540; and perhaps 3[elchor Diaz, who crossed 
the Colorado later in the same year, had a similar 
iew. 
Thus strictly speaking the honor of the first dis- 
covery nay with mucli plausibility be attributed to 
{,he of these exl,lorcrs, though one of thbm mentioned 
the disc{,vcry, or could d,, so, boundary lines being 
as vet n,, dreamed of. Subsequ6ntly Juan de Ofiatc 
an{'l lis conpanions, comilg {low the Colorado 
1604, certainly gazed across the river on Califi,rfia, 
aml even learned fr,,m tle mtivcs tlmt tlc sea was not 
thr distat, kftcr 1699 l(i, aM lis Jesuit ass{,- 
'iates n,,t unfre,lucntly lo,ked upon what was to 
{'alifi,rnia t{, the Gila junction. No Eurol}ean, 
],,cver, frown this dircctio] is km}w to lmve 
tlc s,,il ,f th. l,romiscd lad; tlwrefi,rc tlis 
{,t" tire subject may be disnissed without thther 
YClllal'k. 
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It is somewhat remarkable that no additional light 
has ever been thrown on this voyage; but, slight as 
is the record, there is no good reason to question its 
accuracy, especially as no grand and impossible discov- 
cries of interoceanic channels are involved. There 
can be very little doubt that Cermefion named the 
port of his disaster San Francisco, perhaps from the 
day of his arrival. There is nothing to support the 
view sometimes expressed tha.t he came in search of 
a San Francisco-Bay, or of the port discovered by 
Drake; though it is not unlikely that rumors of 
Drake's fine bay had an influence with other motives 
in promoting this exploration. That the Spaniards, 
now or at any other time, founded the name of San 
Francisco on that of Sir Francis, the English free- 
booter, is so improbable as to merit no consideration; 
but it is certain that subsequently foreign writers and 
map-makers confounded the names to some extent, as 
was natural enough. That Vizcaino, Cabrera :Bueno, 
and other Spaniards of the early times mistook the 
identity of Cermefion's bay is hardly possible. The 
timely circulation of a pragraph from Cabrera 
]3ueno's work of 1732 and another from Crespi's 
diary of 1769 vould have well nigh removed all diffi- 
culties in this matter, which has proved so puzzling 
to the annalists. 

Sebastian Vizcaino, commanding a Spanish explor- 
ing fleet of three vessels, anchored in San Diego Bay 
on November 10, 1603. He had sailed from Acapulco 
in lfay of the preceding year, with a force of nearly 
two hundred men including three Carmelite friars. 
His special mission, in addition to that of general ex- 
ploration and the ever potent purpose of finding an 
interoceanic strait, was to find a suitable port for the, 
Philippine ships. Details of his expedition to the 
date mentioned and of his explorations along the outer 
coast of the peninsula have been presented in another 
part of this work. It is only with his experience on 
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MOTIVES A'I) PREPARATIONS FOR SPANISII OCCUPATIOX. 
1767-1770. 
STATE OF THE SPANISH COLO.NIES--ACCIDENTAL AWAKEN:G FRO.I APATHY 
IEVIVAL OF OLD IoTIVESFEAR OF THE RUSSIAN'S---%'ISITADOR Josl. DE 
G L, EZ ON THE PENINSULA--CHARACTER AND AUTHORITY OF THE LkN-- 
CO.DITION OF ,,FFAIRS IN LOWER CALIFORNIA--I.$TRUCTIOXS AND PLANS 
OF GALVEZ FOR THE OCCUPATION OF SAN DIEGO AND MOXTERE'r--., FOUR- 
FOLD EXPEDITIO.  SEA AXD LAXD---VESSELS, TROOPS, AND SUPPLIES-- 
I'ORTOLo IIVERA, AND SERRA--PLANS FOR THE CONQUISTA F, SPIRITUAL 
--GALVEZ CONSULTS THE PADRE PRESIDENTS--SACRED FORC'D LOA.S--- 
ACTIVE PREPARATIONSSAILING OF THE FLEET FROM LA I'AZ AND C r 
Sx L('CS--.M,RCH OF TIIE A.IY aO TIIE ,NoTnv.- FO.TSR-- 
Loss o THe. 'SA Jos.'--TIm.GS o SUCCESS. 

Ix all the historical phases briefly alluded to in the 
introductory chapters of this volume, and fully pre- 
ented in early volumes of this work, I have shown an 
epoch of decadence, of varying length in different 
lrovinccs, but nowhere much less than half a century 
in duration. The adventurous spirit of the conquerors 
lind fir the most part faded away. Poorly equipped 
soldic pcrfonncl their routine of garrison duty, 
,,f cntradas against frontier savages, in a listless 
chanical way that but feebly rettccted old-time glories. 
Presidios were a kited of lmblic works for the support 
()f ()ttieials, and the drawing ()f nm.y fr()n the royal 
('(,ttbm. Missionary zeal lm(! not l,crhaps matcri{lly 
abated; but one of tlm great religious orders hml l)ccn 
(lrivcn frown the (.out,try. Tlm fi'iars were inpcdA 
in their ettbrts I,y (liscouragin (liflicultic; an(l 
mission establishments, reduced in mmbcr I)y secular- 
ition in the south, by destruction and consolidation 
{ 110 } 
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in the north, decimated in population by pestilence, 
desertion, anti diminished feeunditsr, ever coveted and 
disturbed by vicious pobladores, orsettlers, had passed 
the era of their greatest prosperity. The most timous 
mineral districts had yielded their riehest superficial 
treasures and were now, by reason of savage raids, 
inefficient working, and. the quicksilver monopoly, 
comparatively abandoned. Commercial, agricultural, 
and manufacturing industries were now as ever at a 
low ebb. The native population had lost more than 
nine tenths of its original numbers, the survivors liv- 
ing quietly in the missions as neophytes, toiling in the 
mines or on the haciendas practically as slaves, or 
ranging the mountains as apostates more dreaded 
than the savages of the frontier. The fables of the 
Northern Iystery had lost sometliing of their charm, 
and were no longer potent to inspire at court the fit- 
ting-out of armies or fleets, tor more than a century 
and a half no exploring vessel had sailed up the north- 
ern coasts. Province after province had settled into 
that stagnation which sooner or later became the lot 
of every Spanish colony. 
We come now to the partial awakening from this 
lethargy which caused, or permitted, the occupation 
of Alta California by Spain in 1769. This occupa- 
tion was in a certain sense accidental; that is, all the 
motives leading to it had long existed and had with 
one exception no new force at this time. tor over 
one hundred and sixty years, or since the voyage of 
Sebastian Vizeaino in 1602, as much had been known 
of the country as was now known. This knowlddge em- 
braced the general trend and appearance of the coast, 
the comparative fertility of the country and intelli- 
gent docility of its people, the existence, location, and 
general description of ports San Diego, Monterey, and 
that under Point 1Reyes called San Francisco, with a 
tolerably accurate aeeoun of the Santa BSrbara chan- 
nel and islands. Thus it was no new information about 
the eounLry that prompted the Californian conquest. 
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1)urin all those years the Spanisl "ourt l,ad fully 
rcalizc! tlc importance of cxtcnling its domiioa 
,ver the north and especially over the coast region; 
but various troubles at home and abroad lm,l 
aged procrastination. Year after :year the Manila 
galleon, coming from the west by the northern route 
sadly in need of a refitting and relief station, ld 
Iornc her strained timbers and oriental treasure and 
scurvy-stricken crew down past the Californi. ports; 
yet no practical effort was made to osses and utilize 
those ports, though it was always intended to do so 
at some future convenient season, and scores of un- 
lmcded conmunications on the subject lassed between 
.[exico and Spain. Tales of the Northern Mystery, 
of great empires and rich cities, of golden mountains, 
l,earl islands, and giant queens, so effective ia the 
earlier days, had lost, as we have seen, much of their 
lower at court, if not elsewhere; yet little doubt was 
ever felt that the strait of Anian aflbMcd a northern 
l,assage by which  fleet of Englisl cruisers might 
any day appear from the north-east to seize upon 
.\nian and Quivira, and to ravage more southern 
coasts. The tear was real enough to the Spaniards, 
but it was by no means sufficient to rouse them fi-on 
tlmir apathy, which also successfully withstood the 
Itter-tbundcd fear of ]ussian cncroa,.hmcnts from 
the north-west across rather than throu.h the thmous 
strait; a fear that ftrnished the only motive for north- 
ern conquest which had any new or unusual weight at 
this time. Finally among operative incentives must 
Ic mentioned the missionary ambition to convert 
northern gentiles. Iany times was the king rc- 
Mndcd of the rich spiritual harxc.t to be gathered 
ia alifornia, by friars who never allowed lim to for- 
get the secular advantagcs to be gained by complying 
xs ith their wishes; but of late the pctiti,ns of Jesuits 
and Franciscans, even for aid aml protection in the 
,ld frontier districts, had received but little attention. 
Indeed, it does not appear that the Franciscans wcro 
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tud" 1nay well be dubted. The governor instructed 
t, investigate and rei,ort; zealous fi'iars called Ul,,n 
for their views; tlc l"raneisean autlorities consultcl 
as to the SUpl,ly of missionaries; treasury ttieials 
luestioned about ways and eans; lrelininary exldr- 
ations, conttieting reports, 1,ctty quarrels--all these 
with the intcrninablc eonplieation of rcd-talc 
munications therewith connected, resulting in vexa- 
tious delay, if not in absdute failure, nmy be readily 
1,icturcd by the reader of 1,receding w,lumes, familiar 
with the ways of the period. 
Fortunately none ,f these obstacles was in tlis ease 
interposel, q'hc royal order was clear that San Dieg, 
and 3Intcrey should be occupied; the movement was 
n,t a complicated or apparently diffieult one; it was 
Iromptly ad elfeetually executed. The eausc of this 
unusual lrOmltness was in the man who undertook to 
carry ut the order. The whole matter was by the 
viceroy turned over to Jos6 de Galvez, who was, as we 
lmvc seen, m his way to the Jaliseo eoast to enbark 
for the peninsula. Galvez lal co,no to 3[exico in 1.765 
as visitador general of New Spain. 1 [e was  member 
,f the Council of the Indies, ad subsequently minis- 
ter of state, ldding tle latter position at the time 
of lisdeath in 1789. ]lewas invested lv Carlos III. 
witl well figl absolute l,owers to in:estigate and 
reform the administration of the government in its 
dittbrct lranehes, particularly i natters lcrtaining 
to the rov?l finances. Inlepcndct of the vicery i 
ma,v rc,cets by virtue of lis 1,oiti,n, ,nly non]nally 
ul,ordimte in others, assunin,g lrobably some lwer,- 
atives tlmt di,l not belong t lin, he was to all intents 
tle liglest autlority in New Spain. TIe vicer,,y 
( ruillas was renovel fi-om otlice largely lccause 
iis Oi,l,,sitiot  tle isitador, and was rel,laeel ly 
tle ttorc comllaisa[ [arqucs dc Cry,ix. If there 
were ay viceregal attributes , wiginally l,OSSesscd 
b (,alve , or arbitrily sumed l,y lim, t]cv were 
especially dclcgatcd to him by Croix whc lc srted 
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joining the governor's party a Santa Maria the 5th 
of May. The whole company lef Santa Maria on the 
1 lth, and arrived at Velicat5, the 14th.  The same 
day a mission was founded there under the name of 
San Fernando, Campa being left in charge; then on 
the 15th of May PortolS with the second land expe- 
dition set ou and followed the track of PSvera. 
Thus vithin a period of four months Galvez had 
despatched the four divisions, and only an extraordi- 
nary series of misfortunes could prevent the successful 
occupation of San Diego and Monterey. He had not, 
hovever, quite reached the limi of his efforts in tha 
direction, since he had caused to be built a San Blas 
a new vessel, especially intended for northern coast 
service, and named for the patron saint of the expedi- 
tion the San Josg. She arrived a Cape San Lficas on 
the 13th of February, two days before the departure 
of the San Antonio, "'- but i vas found necessary to 
overhaul her for repairs at the cape harbor, vhence 
she was convoyed by Galvez in a sloop to Loreto in 
April. In fay she bore the visitador across the gulf 
to the Rio Mayo, and brought back part of a cargo of 
supplies to Loreto, where she completed her lading 
and sailed for San Diego on the 16th of June. ' She 
was to have touched at San Josd del Cabo to take on 
board Father Murguia and some church ornaments; 
but nothing was seen of her there or elsewhere, until 
three months later she appeared at Loreto with a 
broken mast and othervise disabled. Word was sen 
to Galvez in Sonora, and he ordered her to San Blas 
for repairs. The cargo was taken, out and sent in 
boats to Cape San Lficas, excep a quantity of corn 
left on board. A trunk of vestments was sent to 
Velicat5 by land, and the vessel sailed for San Blas 

21Portold, Diario, MS., 1, 2. The leader and friars went in advance and 
reached Velicat' on the 13th. 
 Galvez, in Prov. St. Pap., hiS., i. 45. 
a i)alou, Vida, 63, says the vessel was never heard of again, and it is only 
in his other work, Votcias, i. 54, 276-9, in which, however, he says nothing 
of her trip to Sonora, that he describes her subsequent movements. 
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sion alluded to. It must be borne in mind that the 
inner bay was not named during this trip, nor for 
some years later; while the outer bay had been named 
tbr more than a half eentury. 

A few of the company still venture to assert that 
)Ionterey has not been passed, and to remove all 
doubt it is decided to send the explorers forward to 
Point ]eyes. Ortega sets out with a small party on 
the day following, taking provisions for a three days' 
trip. Meanwhile the rest remain in camp just north 
of Mussel Point. But during Ortega's absence, the 
2d of November, some of the soldiers, in hunting for 
deer, climb the north-eastern hills, and return with 
tidings of a new discovery. From the summit they 
had beheld a great inland sea stretching northward 
and south-eastward as far as the eye could reach. The 
country is well wooded they say, and exceedingly 
beautiful. Thus European eyes first rest on the waters 
of San Francisco :Bay; but the names of these deer- 
hunters can never be known. At cmnp they make 
one error on hearing the news, by attempting to iden- 
tify this new "braze de mar 6 estero" with the "es- 
fete" mentioned by Cabrera Iueno as entering the 
land from the port of San Francisco under Point 
Ieyes; ' that is, at first thought it did not seem pos- 
sible for an inlet of so great extent to lmve escaped 
the notice of the early voyagers; but this erroneous 
idea-does not last long, or lead to any results. It is 
at once foreseen that Ortega's party will not be able 
to reach Point Ieyes, because he has no boats in 
which to cross, and no time to go round the inlet. 
And indeed next day Ortega returns. As had been 
anticipated, he had not been able to cross the inlet 
and reach San Francisco. To Ortega, whose descend- 
ants still live in California, belongs the honor of having 
It must be remembered that, to casual observers like the hunters a 
least, standing on the San Bruno hills, the connection of the bay with the 
ocean would seem to be very much farther north than the Golden Gate, and 
possibly far enough north to reach the bay under Pt :Reyes. 
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after having availed themselves of the' church asylum' 
the deserters returned to duty. Agaia, the 6th of 
August, a corporal and five soldiers deserted, return- 
ing on the 24th to steal cattle from the mission. This 
tme Fages went out to bring them in by force, but 
found them strongly fortified and resolved to die 
rather than yield, and again, to save life, persuasion 
was employed, and I)umetz brought back the fugi- 
tires.  :Respecting the real or pretended grievances 
of the soldiers we know nothing, but it is evident 
that some misunderstanding already existed between 
Fages and the friars, and that Palou's record is intended 
to show the agency of the latter in its best light. 
Early in the autumn there arrived from Guaymas 
twelve Catalan voluateers, 

Meanwhile on August 6th Somera and Cambon 
with a guard of ten soldiers and a supply-train of 
mules under four muleteers and four soldiers, who 
were to return, left San I)iego to establish their new 
mission, following the old route northward. It had 
been the intention to place the mission on the :River 
Santa Ana, or Jesus de los Temblores, but as no suit- 
able site was found there the party went farther and 
chose a fertile, well wooded and watered spot near the 
:River San Miguel, so named on the return trip of the 
first expedition three years before, 6 and since known 
as the :River San Gabriel. At first a large force of 
natives presented themselves under two chieftains and 
attempted by hostile demonstrations to prevent the 
ptlrpose of the Spaniards; but when one of the padres 
held up a painting of the virgin, the savages instantly 
threw down their arms and their two captains ran up 
to lay their necklaces at the feet of the beautiful 
queen, thus signifying their desire for peace.  

-s In a letter of Gov. Parri to Fages, dated Oct. 2, 1771, he advises the 
commandant not to grieve over the desertion of two soldiers. Prov. St. Pap., 
IIS., i. 72. 
SPalo, _Not., i. 477. The same authorin his lZida, 129-30, implies tha 
the site selected was on the Rio de los Temblores. 
" It is only in his Vida 129-30, that Palou tells this story. 
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women for their lust and killed such nales ms dared to 
ittcrfcre.  Fages, probably with ten Catalan volun- 
teers, continued his marcl to ][onterey at the enl of 
1771. ]tivera y loncada does nt appear at all in 
tle annals of this period. Ile probably remained but 
a sltort time at San Diego before retiring to the penin- 
sular. It is not unlikely that lie was already preparing 
t lm way by correspondence .for the removal of Fages 
in his own favor. = 

s Representation de 1 de Mayo 1773, MS. Reform seems to have dated 
from a change of corporals, which probably took place late in 177 
 In May 1771 he was at Santa Gertrudis. St. Pap. M". and Col., .MS., i. 
152. On the period covered by thi chapter see Palou, 2,'or., L 98-107, 1:.-3, 
424-80; ld., I'ida, 88-134. 
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Alameda Creek, at a point near Vallejo's Mill. Next 
day deer and bears are plentiful, and traces are seen 
of animals vhich the friar imagines to be buffaloes, 
but which the soldiers pronoupce burros, or "jackass 
deer," such as they had seen in New Mexico. Cross- 
ing five streams, two large ones, now San Lorenzo 
and San Leandro creeks, and two small ones, they 
reach the Arroyo del Bosque, on a branch of the bay 
which with another similar branch forms a peninsula, 
bearing a grove of oakswthe site of the modern town 
of Alameda. They are near the shore of San Lean- 
dro Bay, and probably on Brickyard Slough. On 
Friday's march they have to climb a series of low 
hills, Brooklyn, or East Oakland, in order to get 
round "an estuary which, skirting the grove, extends 
some four or five leagues inland until it heads in the 
sierra"-- San Antonio Creek and Merritt Lake. 
Thence coming out into a great plain, they halt 
about three leagues from the starting-point, opposite 
the "mouth by which the two great estuaries com- 
municate with the Ensenada de los Farallones"-- 
that is, they stop at Berkeley and look out through 
the Golden Gate, noting three islands in the bay. 4 
Continuing a league the Spaniards encamp on what is 
now Cerrito Creek, the boundary between Alameda 
and Contra Costa counties. 
For the next two days they follow the general 
course of the bay coast, note "a round bay like a 
great lake"--San Pablo Bay--large enough for "all 
the armadas of Spain," where they see whales spout- 
ing. They are kindly received in what is now Pinole 
Valley, by a rancheria of gentiles, "bearded and of 
very light complexion." They attempt to pass round 
the bahia redozda, but are prevented by a narrow 
estuary, the Strait of Carquines. Journeying along- 
the treeless hills that form its shores, they are hos- 
pitably treated at five large native villages, some even 
 One of them, Angel, was probably not known to be an island until tho 
larty saw it from a point farther north. 
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Cambon was left in charge of Indian families, cattle, 
and a considerable amount of church property, re- 
specting which there vas much subsequent difficulty, 
as we shall see. He wrote to Governor 13arri urging 
him to forward to San Luis Bay as much maize as 
possible, for which he vould send back mules from 
San Diego, and with the six padres and a guard of 
fourteen men he set out for the north the 21st of July. 

As the Californian annals of 1772, beginning in the 
extreme north, were made to follow, so to speak, the 
progress of President Serra southward, so nmy the 
little that is recorded of 1773 be most conveniently 
attached to the march of President Palou northward 
from Velicat4 to Monterey. On the 26th three sol- 
diers were sent out in advance to announce their 
coming, and Paterna and Pefia came down far on the 
way to meet the travellers, with all the mules that 
could be spared. The only event in the journey re- 
"quiring notice was the raising of a cross, with appro- 
priate ceremonies, to mark the boundary between 
Franciscan and Dominican territory, on the 19th of 
August. The cross was placed on a high rock five 
leagues above the Arroyo of San Juan ]3autista and 
about fifteen leagues below San Diego. - Arriving at 
the latter port on the morning of the 30th, the new- 
comers were welcomed with a discharge of fire-arms 
and with every demonstration of joy. 
Palou's advance messengers had gone on to Ionte- 
rey to obtain from Fages mules to bring up the sup- 
plies from Velicat,4. While awaiting a reply the presi- 
dent busied himself in studying the condition of af- 
fairs and in making a temporary distribution of the 
new friars, since nothing could be done in the new 
establishments until the vessels came with supplies 
and soldiers. a The native families expected from the 

: The cross bore the inscription, .Dlvsion de lets mslones de 2uestro Padre 
Santo Domigo y de Neestro Padre Sa F'acisco; ao de 1773. 
 The missionary force after this distribution was as follows: San Diego-- 
Lnis Jaume, Vicente luster, and Gregorio Amnrrio as supernumerary. Sa 
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of the soldiers are distinct ]'rolll the lnissiol and are 
cm.losl by a separate palisade, while outside of lotit 
enclosures are the simple huts of the ranclcrfa. 
]ctwcen the dates of the two reports it is found that 
the mud roofs do not prove cflbctive against the winter 
rains; ad a new church partly of rough and partly of 
worked timber is built and roofed with rules. The 
timber used is the pine and cypress still so abundant 
in that region. At San Luis and San Gabriel the 
buildings are of the same nature, if somewhat less 
extensive and complete, there being also a small house 
within the stockade for each of the ]3aja Californian 
families. At San Diego, where the stockade is in a 
certain sense a presidio, two bronze cannons are 
mounted, one pointing toward the harbor, and the 
other toward the ranchcrfa. ][ere, in addition to wood 
and rules, or rushes, adobes have also bccn used in con- 
structing the friars' house)  Four thousand adobes 
lmve been made, some stone have been collected, and 
the foundation laid of a church ninety feet long; but 
work has been suspended on account of the non-arrival 
of the supply-vessels in 1773. At San Antonio the 
church and padres' dwelling are built of adobes, an,l 
tho three soldiers married to native women have each 
a separate house. The presidio at lonterey is also a 
stockade enclosure with a cannon mounted in each of 
its four ravclins at the corficrs. The soldiers' quarters 
and other rooms within arc of wood with mud roof, 
cXCelt a chapel and rootn for the visiting friar, which 
are of adobe, as in the commandant's house and the jail. 

]ht slight progress has been made in agriculture; 
tlmugh l,y repeated failures the padres arc gaining 
experience for future success, mid a small vegetablo 
garden at each mission, carefully t .ndcd and irrigated 
ly lmnd, Ires been more or less productive. ,\t San 
] i,.go, at first, grain was sown in tile river-l,ottom and 
tlm .rop entirely destroyed by a rising of the stream. 

t Serra ayt thaX a large irt of the buildingt were of adobe 
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the presidios of California are to continue for the pres- 
ent on their actual footing according to the provisions 
made by my viceroy after the conquest and reduction 
had been extended to the port of Monterey; and on 
the supposition that he has provisionally assigned the 
annual sum of thirty-three thousand dollars for the 
needs and protection of that peninsula, I order and 
command that this sum be still paid at the end of 
each year from the royal treasury of Guadalajara., as 
has been done of late; and that my viceroy sustain 
and aid by all possible means the old and new estab- 
lishlnents of said province, and inform me of all that 
he may deem conducive and useful to their progress, 
and to the extension of the new reductions of gentile 
Indians. ''is 
President Serra, having left California in the pre- 
ceding September, arrived at the city of Mexico in 
February 1773. The objects of his visit were to see 
to it that California was not neglected through igno- 
rance or indifference on the part of the new viceroy, 
to urge certain general measures for the good of his 
province suggested by his experience of the past five 
years, to get rid of the commandant, Fages, his bitter 
foe and the cause, from the friar's point of view, of all 
that was not pure prosperity in the missions, and to 
procure such regulations as would prevent shnilar 
troubles with future commandants by putting all the 
power into the friars' hands and reducing the military 
element to  minimum.  He found ]ucareli not 
less fvorably disposed thn had been his predecessor 
Croix, and was by him instructed to prepare a memo- 
rial, in which were to be embodied his views on the 
questions at issue. Being authorized to do so by his 
superior, the guardian of Sn Fernndo, and having 

lS p-resMios, Reglamento, 120-1. 
1 Serra had received from California a certificate from Fages dated Mon- 
terey, Dec. 22, 1772, to the effect tha the missions were all supplied with 
padres and that Serra had lcf on business connected with his work. Prc, v. 
5"t. Pap., MS., i. 86. It seems strange that Serra did no get this certificate 
at his departure if necessary, and that Fages should have sent it vohmtarily, 
for there wa. no time to send back for it. 
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original petition h.e had demanded one hundred men; 
but that number had seemed too great to the junta, 
which had reserved its decision and called for more 
information. Eeheveste, as we have seen, reduced the 
number to eighty, and now Serra, by giving up the 
proposed mission of Santa Clara 29 and reducing the 
guard of San 13uenaventura, assented to ghe reduction 
in the aggregate; bug objected to the disgribution." 
Eeheveste had assigned twenty-five men to each of 
the two presidios and a guard of six men to each of 
the five missions, or of five to each of six lnissions 
but Serra would assign to 5Ionterey fifteen men, to 
San Buenaventura fifteen, to San Diego .thirteen, to 
San Crlos seven, and to each of the other missions 
ten. He argued that in a country of so many inhabi- 
tants with missions so far apart, a guard of five men 
was not suNeient for adequate progeetion. The wily 
friar's polieyor rather, perhaps, theenthusiastic 
missionary's hopewas by securing a double guard 
to be enabled to double he number of his lnissions 
without being obliged to ask he presidio ommanders 
for soldiers allowed hem by the regulation, s 
On VIay 26th the viceroy addressed o tages 
series of instructions, provisional in their nature, pend- 
ing the final approval of the regulations. These 
instructions covered the same ground as the decision 
of the junta on 3/fay 6th, but also granted two addi- 
tional requests of Serra by authorizing tages to issue 
a pardon to all deserters in California; and to replace 
with new 1hen such soldiers as had families far away, 
from whom they had been long separated, s 
2 I is to be noticed tha no mention is made f San Francisco in any of 
these calculations. 
0 The idea of moving San Diego mission was doubtless already entertMned, 
though nothing is said of i here. 
t Serra, Ilepres. de 1 de lllayo, 51S. Also translated by Taylor, and 
printed in Ctd. Farmer, Sept., Oct. 1865, and pasted in 'aylor's JDisco,. ad 
l'bud., ii. 49. This Representacion with tha of April 22A was referred to the 
fiscal on June 10th. 
" Eucareli, P.rovhlencas de 26 de l[ayo 1773, NIS. Serra had asked for 
leave of absence in behalf of eigh soldiers either on account of long separa- 
tion from their wives, or unfitness for duty. From several of these he brought 
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respecting minor details of business nanagement. As 
to the ways and means, however, in view of Man- 
gino's-report, the pious fund was to furnish from 
moneys on hand $10,000 for the first year only, and 
the remaining expense, $59,z176, would be borne by 
the treasury, aided by the San Blas salt-works. 35 The 
surgeon's salary was also to be paid; but nothing was 
said about the expense of ammunition. On July 23d 
the viceroy decreed the execution of the decision, 
ordered nine certified copies made, thanked Echeveste 
for his services, and directed him to hunt up a sur- 
geon. ' 
Three points of Serra's original memorial, on which 
a decision had been reserved, were settled by the 
board's last action. These were a petition that routes 
be explo.red to California from Sonora and New Mex- 
ico, not acted on by the junta but granted by the 
viceroy; a demand for one hundred soldiers, eighty of 
whom were granted by the regulation; and a request 
for Spanish or Indian families from California denied 
by non-action. Four other points had been left to 
be settled by the reglamento; the establishment of a 
storehouse at Monterey, the right of each mission to 
a soldier acting as a kind of majordomo, a demand 
for mules, and a reward in live-stock to persons mar- 
rying native women. The first was practically granted 
by the appointmeng of store-keepers at Monterey and 
San Diego, while the third was practically denied by 
the order to sell the mule train at San Blas.  The 
others do not seem to have been acted upon. 

One important matter was still in abeyance, and 
this was now settled by ]3ucareli in accordance with 
Serra's wishes, by the removal of Fages and the 
appointment of another officer to succeed him. In 
selecting a new commander, however, the president's 

 Reglamento, zDeterminacion de 8 de Julio 1773, in Palou, 2'ot., i. 589-94. 
aYet the viceroy soon ordered 100 mules to be distributed mnong tho 
missions, and ordered Captain Anza to open communication by land between 
Tubac and Monterey. 
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of Pimerfa, became interes{ed in {he scheme, and 
offered to make the {rip by land at his own expense 
to meet {he sea expedition. The rou{e up to the 
Colorado and Gila junction had of{en been {raversed, 
and it had long been a favori{e plan, especially among 
the old Jesuit pioneers, {o reach he northern coasts 
from {his direction; bu for some reason not explained 
the visi{ador declined the offer. Anza, however, re- 
nexved his proposition la{er, when San Diego and 
ion{erey had been occupied, and finally Bueareli, 
au{horized by the king {o pay the expense from the 
royal coffers, = and urged by Fa{her Junipero in his 
memorial of March lgg3in which he also urged the 
explora{ion of a route from New Mexico---gave the 
required license, probably in September lgg3. 
Anza-obtained {wenty soldiers and had nearly 
eomple{ed his preparations for departure, when the 
Apaches made one of {heir eharaeteris{ie raids, steal- 
ing his horses and killing some of his men. This 
caused delay and obliged the captain {o s{art with 
less force {ban he had in{ended; bu as a compensa- 
tion h unexpectedly ob{ained a guide. This was a 
]aja California neophy{e, Sebastian by name, who 
had deserted from Sa.n Gabriel in Augus{, and, keep- 
ing far to the eas o avoid meeting soldiers, had 
reached the Colorado tiver raneherias and had been 
brough by the na{ives {o Al{ar, thus entitling him- 
self to the honor, of having been the firs Christian  
make {he overland trip. a Under his guidance Anza 
se ou from Tubae January 8, l gg4, with Francisco 
Gareds and Juan I)iaz, Franciscan friars from the 
Querdtaro college. There were in all 34 men with 
140 horses and 65 ea{tle. 
In a month {hey had reached he Gila, by xvay of 
.Sonoita through [Papagueria. Palma, a famous Yuma 
= Orteg in  letter to liver, dated San Diego, May 5, 1775, sys tha 
Anza's expedition cost from 25,000 to 30,000 pesos. Prov. St. Pap., MS., i. 
162-3. 
a According to one of the two chief authorities Sebastian had started from 
San Gabriel with his parents and ifc, all of whom had lcrished. 
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force and families recruited by Iivra in Sinaloa, 
arriving at San Diego on September 26th, and de- 
spatching a part of the company to Monterey on the 
3d of October. The new troops gave Ortega some 
trouble by their tumultuous conduct, complaining of 
the quantity and quality of the food. 5 

The occupation of the port of San Francisco and 
the founding of a mission there, though a matter still 
lept in abeyance, was one by no means forgotten, 
and one often mentioned in communications passing 
between Mexico and Monterey. Portol5 and Cresp 
when they had ahnost reached the port in 1769, had, 
as we have seen, discovered a large bay before entirely 
unknown, and had explored to some extent its western 
shore. Galvez and the viceroy on hearing of PortolS's 
near approach to San Francisco had ordered the cap- 
rain of the .Scan Antonio, when she brought ten new 
fi'iars to California in 1771, in case she should reach 
San Francisco first, to leave there two of the padres 
and all that was required for an immediate foundation, 
under a temporary guard of sailors; " but the vessel 
touched first at Monterey and Saint Francis was 
obliged to wait. In 1772 Fages and Crespi had again 
attempted to reach San Francisco by passing round 
the newly discovered bay, thus exploring the eastern 
shore, although prevented from accomplishing their 
main object by a great river which they could not 
cross. 7 
In his instructions of August 17, 1773, ]3ucareli 
had ordered Iivera to make additional explorations 
of San Francisco, and with the approval of Serra to 
found a mission there? s Before either Iivera or his 
instructions reached California, however, Palou in 
his first annum report spoke of the proposed mission 
of San Francisco "in his own port supposed to be itt 

Ortega to livera, in Prov. St. Pap., MS., i. 154-6. 
 Paloe, Vida, 88-9. 
See Chap. viii. of this volume. 
s St. Palg., _Miss. and Colon., MS., i. 333. 
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panied Ortega to explore a site for the new mission. 
This done; Lasuen returned from San Diego with 
Ortega, a sergeant, and twelve soldiers, sending word 
to Amurrio to come down from San Gabriel with the 
cattle and other church property. Lasuen formally 
began the mission on the 30th of October. 1 The 
natives were well disposed, work on the buildings was 
progressing, Father Amurrio soon arrived, and pros- 
peets were deemed favorable, when on the 7th of 
November the lieutenant was suddenly called away 
by tidings of a disaster at San Diego. By his ad- 
vice the new mission was abandoned, the bells were 
buried, and the whole company set out for the pre- 
sidio, is 

Of affairs at San Diego, before the event that 
called the company back from San Juan, we have no 
record, save a few letters of Ortega to the command- 
ant, relating for the most part to trivial details of 
official routine. There is some complaint of lack 
of arms and servan,ts in the presidio. Several mule 
trains arrive and depart; there are hostile savages on 
the frontier; the lieutenant is sorry because Rivera 
wishes to leave, doubts if he can obtain permission to 
resign, which is the first we know of any such inten- 
tion on the part of the eomlnandant.  
At the new lnission, six miles up the valley, pros- 
peers are bright. New buildings have been erected, a 
well dug, and more land made ready for sowing. On 
the 3d of October sixty new converts are baptized. 
Then comes a change. On the night of November " 
4th the lnission company, eleven persons of Spanish 

 So says Palou ; but Ortega, in a letter to Anza dated Nov. 30th, says it 
was Oct. 19th. Arch. Cal. Prov. St. I)ep., Bern lIil., hiS., i. 2, 3. 
 Thus Anza on his arrival Jan. 8, 177.q, found the site and unfinished 
buihlings unoccupied. Anza, i)iario, hiS., 90. 
 Prov. St. Pap., MS., i. 142-7, 163-6; Prov. Rec., MS., i. 144-5. In one 
of his letters Ortega speaks of thg landing-place of goods for the presidio as 
being at least two leagues distant. It would be interesting to know jus 
where this landing was and what was the necessity of landing goods so far 
off. In fact without crossing to the l)eninsula it would seem impossible to 
find a spot so far away. 
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To insure safety at the presidio a roof of earth was 
rapidly added to the old friars' dwelling, to which 
families and stores were removed. The rule huts 
were then destroyed and other precautions taken 
against fire. Letters asking for aid were despatched 
to livera at Monterey, and to Anza approaching from 
the Colorado region, and both, as we shall see, arrived 
early the next year. Then parties of soldiers were 
sent out in different directions to learn something of 
the enemy's plans, and several leaders were captured 
and made to testify. Thus, in suspense and fear of 
massacre, the little garrison of San Diego passed the 
rest of the year. sl . 
Serra at San Crlos received a letter announc- 
ig the disaster the 13th of December. "God be 
thanked," exclaimed the writer, "now the soil is 
watered; now will the reduction of the Dieguinos be 
complete!" Next day the six friars paid funeral 
honors to the memory of Jaulne, whose lot, we are 
told, all envied. They doubted not he had gone to 
wear a crown of martyrdom; but to make the matter 
sure, "si acaso su alma necesitase de nuestros sufYa- 
gios," each promised to say twenty masses. Serra 
wrote to the guardian tha.t the missionaries were no 
disheartened, but did not fail to presen the late dis- 
aster as an argument in favor of increased mission 
guards, ss 

heard of the disaster, and from his intimate acquaintance with the tribes of 
that region hc believes that they would have joined the San Diego rncherias 
in a war against the Spaniards later, had it not been for the favorable impres- 
sion left by Anza. Garcds, Diaro, 264-285. 
 See also on the San Diego revolt Serrct, .tVota, in San Diego, Lib. de 
_Misio, hiS., 4; Lasuen, Ifore de 1733, MS.; Id., in Ylrcl. qanta Berbara, 
hiS., ii. 197; St. Pap., Miss. ad Colon., MS., i. 16, 127; and investigations 
of Ortega and Rivera in April to June 1776, in Prov. St. Pap., Ben. Ml., MS., i. 
2"2-3. Ortega credits privates Ignacio Vallcjo, Anastasio Camacho, and Juan 
de Ortega with great gallantry in these trying times, Ifore, IS., 3; and 
Alvarado, Ili.t. Cal., hiS., i. 83, goes so far as to say that Val!ejo was the 
chief cause of the Spanish triumph, thus becoming a great favorite among the 
padres. Gleeson, Hist. Catl. CI., ii. 68-76, is somewhat confused in his 
account of this affair, lnaking the natives destroy San Carlos and attack the 
presidio in 17'9. 
"Palou, .Not., ii. 272-5; Id., l'ida, 184-7. Dumetz now went to San 
Antonio and Cambon and lieras returned to San Chrlos Dec. 23d. 



CHAPTER XII. 

EXPEDITIONS OF AIZA, FONT, AND GARC]S. 
1775-1776. 

ANZA AND HIS COLONY IREPARATIONS IN 1V[EXICO AND SOIORA--Two HUN- 
DRED IMMIGRANTS----OIGINAL AUTHORITIES--1VARCH TO THE IO COLO- 
RADOISSIONARIES LEFTITINERARYAP TEDIOUS ARCH TO 
SAN GABRIELANZA GOES TO THE ELIEF OF SAN DIEGORIVERA EX- 
COMMUNICATED-ANZA RINGS HIS FORCE TO [ONTEREY--IIS ILLNESS 
RIVERA COMES ORTH AND ANZA GOES SOUTIt A QUARREL. RIVERA 
VERSES ANZA AND THE FRIARSTRANGE ACTIONS OF THE COMMANDANT 
IS MARCH SOUTHVANSANITY OR JEALOUSYNZA'S RETURN TO 
THE COLORADO AND TO SONORAEXPLORATIONS BY GARCSUP THE 
COLOADOCROSS THE MOJAVE DESET--I-TO TunE LLEY--A 
EMARKABLE JOURNEY--DOIINGUEZ AND ESCALANTE. 

CAPTAIN ANZA, returning rom his firs exploration 
of an overland route to California, went to Mexico to 
lay before the viceroy the results of his trip. Very 
soon, by royal recommendation, the projects of estab- 
lishing missions in the Colorado region and a new 
presidio at San Francisco were taken into considera- 
tion. In November 1774 the board of war and finance 
determined to carry out or advance both projects by a 
single expedition to California, by way of the Colo- 
rado, under the command of Anza.  This determina- 
tion, as we have seen, was announced to Rivera and 
Serra a Monterey by ]ucareli in December and Jan- 
uary. Anza was advanced to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel and hastened homeward to raise the required 

i Anza states that the decree of the viceroy, under which he acted, was 
dated Nov. 24th. Garcs says the expedition, or his part of it, was determined 
on by the junta on lov. 28th, was ordered by the viceroy by letter of Jan. 
2d, and by the letters of the guardian of Santa Cruz College Jan. 20th and 
Feb. 17th. 
HST. CL., VOL. I. 17 (257) 
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rado, for a more direct route than that followed the 
year previous; but without success, as neither water 
nor grass could be found. The first task, and by no 
means an easy one, was to get the large company 
with cattle and stores safely across the river. The 
Yumas said the Colorado was not fordable, and must 
be crossed by means of rafts, a slow and tedious proc- 
ess, but one which Anza was inclined to think neces- 
sary for the families and supplies at least. At seven 
o'clock in the morning of the 29th he went down 
to the bank to reconnoitre. He ordered the neces- 
sary timber for rafts, and then with a soldier and a 
Yuma determined to make one final search for a ford, 
which he found about half a mile up the river, where 
the water was diverted by islands into three channels. 
The afternoon was spent in opening a road through 
the thickly wooded belt along the bank; and on the 
30th before night all the families and most of the 
supplies were landed on the western side, without 
the use of rafts. 
The travellers remained in camp on the right bank 
for three days, partly on account of the dangerous 
illness of two men, and- also to make certain lmedful 
preparations for the comfort and sa.fety of the two 
friars who were to remain here until Anza's return. 
Father Garcgs was requested to select the place where 
he would reside, and chose :Palma's rancheria about a 
league below the camp and about opposite the mouth 
of the Gila. So earnest were la]ma's assurances of 
friendship and protection that it was deemed safe to 
leave the missionaries with their three servants and 
three interpreters. ]efore starting Anza built a house, 
and left provisions for over four months, and horses 
for the use of the remaining party, whose purpose vas 
to explore the country, become acquainted with the 
natives, and thus open the way for the establishing of 
regular missions at an early date. I shall presently 
have more to say of their travels in California. Set- 
ting out I)ecember 4th from lalma's rancher/a, Anza 
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for the founding of San Francisco. On the 23d, 
against the surgeon's advice, Anza insisted on mount- 
ing his horse and setting out to explore San Francisco 
By, returning April 8th from this exploration, which 
may be most conveniently described in connection 
v,'ith other San Francisco matters in the next chater. 
.L 
Back at Monterey the commandant was disap- 
pointed in finding neither Iivera i person nor any 
message from him. He accordingly sent Sergeant 
Gdngora with four menlo south with letters requesting 
Iivera to meet him at San Gabriel on the 25th or 
26th for consultation respecting important matters. 
Two days later, on the 14th of April, having turned 
over his company and all connected with the San 
Francisco establishment to Moraga, he began his re- 
turn march with Font, Vidal, seven soldiers of his 
escort, six muleteers, two vaqueros, and four servants. 
The parting with the soldiers and their families, whom 
he had recruited in Sonora and brought to their new 
home, is described by Anza as the saddest event of 
the expedition. All came out as their leader mounted 
to leave the presidio, and with tearful embraces bade 
him god-speed. Font affirms that according to the 
list, which he consulted just before starting, there were 
one hundred and ninety-three souls of the new colony 
left at Monterey. 
Next day between Buena Vista and San Iernabd, 
less than twenty miles from Monterey, they met 
Gdngora, who announced that ]ivera was close behind 
him; and revealed certain strange actions of this 
officer. He had met Iivera between San Antonio and 
San Luis, and in reply to questions had told his busi- 
ness and preseiated Aza's and Moraga's letters, which 
the captain refused to take, simply saying "Well, 
well; retire !" Gdngora followed his superior officer 
north, keeping at a little distance, and a day or two 
later Iivera suddenly called tbr the letters, received 
s Two of the nmn were of Anza's guard, and the others of the Californian 
troops. P.q.lou, .Not., 288-90, says that Gdngora had but two men. 
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is; it is only with the annals of their trip and such 
errors in their observations as had or might have 
had an effect on subsequent explorations that I have 
to deal. There are, however, errors and confusion to 
be noted. It is evident that for some reason they had 
an imperfect idea of Fages' trip. On the strait they 
had labored hard to prove it not a river, as it certainly 
was not, and as it had never been supposed to be, so 
far as can be known. Now that they had reached the 
river and were looking out over the broad valleys of 
the San Joaquin and Sacramento from the hills back 
of Antioch, they still flattered themselves that they 
were correcting errors of Crespf and Fages, and they 
still labored to prove that the broad rivers were not 
rivers, but 'fresh water ports' extending far to the 
north and south, possibly connecting by tulares in the 
forner direction with todega :Bay. In all this, how- 
ever, Anza was not so positive; but in correcting an 
error Crespf never made respecting the Strait of Car- 
quines, Font was singularly enough led into real error 
left on record for others to correct. 
Like :Pages, Anza descended the hills and advanced 
some leagues over the plain to the water's edge, 13 
but instead of turning back and entering the hills by 
the San Iamon Cafiada, as Fages had done, after 
some rather ineffectual attempts to follow the miry 
river-banks, he kept on over the foot-hills, noting vast 
herds of elk, or jackass deer, passed to the left of 
what is now Mount Diablo, and crossed the moun- 

a Font in one place calls the hill the terminus of Fages' exploration, and 
says: ' From said hill which may be about a league from the water, Captain 
Fages and P. Crespi saw its extent and that it was divided into arms which 
formed islands of low land; and as they had previously tasted the water 
on the road further back and found it to be fresh, they supposed without 
doubt that it must be some great river which divided itself here into three 
branches...without noticing whether it had any current or not, which was 
not easy for them to do from said hill at such a distance.' Font counted 
seven islands. Anza, Diario, MS., 168, says of the body of water 'nos pareci5 
ser ma8 uua, gran laguna que rio,' and 172, 'Me hizo esta noticia (the state- 
ment of two soldiers that the tulares were impassable even in the dry season) 
y lo qua yo observaba acabarme de conceptuar qua lo qua se ha tenido por rio 
es puramente una gran laguna.' San Ricardo was the name given to the 
rancheria h the Antioch region. 
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agreed on, and resolved to direct his exploration in the 
other direction. Marching for three days rapidly up 
the river he reached a point where the plain in all di- 
rections le Mzo horizonte, that is, presented an unbroken 
horizon as if he were at sea! The natives pointed out 
a ford, and Moraga travelled for a day in the plain 
beyond the river, seeing in the far north lines of trees 
indicating the existence of rivers. But he had no 
compass, and fearing that he might lose himself on 
these broad plains he returned by the way he had 
come, arriving at the presidio the 7th of October. 
Let us now return to the other camp at the Lagunt 
de los Dolores, where since the end of July Palou and 
Cambon, reinforced after a time by Pefia appointed to 
Santa Clara, had been making preparations for a mis- 
sion. Six soldiers and a settler had built houses for 
their families, and the establishment lacked only cer- 
tain dedicatory fornmlities to be a. regular mission. 
True, there were no converts, even candidates, but 
the natives would doubtless come forward in due time. 
Their temporary absence from the peninsula dated from 
the 12th of August, before which time they had been 
friendly though apparently unable for want of an inter- 
prefer to comprehend the aims of the missionaries. On 
the date specified the southern rancherias of San Marco 
came up and defeated them in a great fight, burning 
their huts and so filling them with terror that they 
fled in their rule rafts to the islands and contra costa, 
notwithstanding the offers of the soldiers to protect 
them. For several months nothing was seen of them, 
except that a small party ventured occasionally to the 
lagoon to kill ducks, accepting also at such visits gifts 
of beads and food from the Spaniards. Two children 
of presidio soldiers were baptized before the founding 
of the mission.  As'soon. as Quirds arrived he had 

 San.Francisco, Lib. d lIision, MS., 3. These are the first entries in the 
mission books ; the first on August l(th was the baptism of Francisco Jos de 
los Dolores Soto, infant son of Ignacio Soto; the second that of Juana IIari 
Lorenza Sanchez 15 days of age, on Aug. 25th. Both were baptized ad istantem 
mrtem without ceremony, the latter by a common soldier. 
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given iia attention to the mi..ion as well as the pre- 
sidio, ad immediately set six sailors at work to aid 
th I)riests i (.)stru'ting a clurcl and dwelling, so 
that the work advaccd ralfidly. 
N ) orders came fi'n ]ivera authorizing tle 
lishing of a mission, lut Ioraga saw no reo fir 
,lelav an,l took UlO limself tle resposibility. 
elureh fifty-fiur tbet long and  house ,f thirty i,y 
tifteen feet, all f wood, plastered with clay, an! roofel 
witl tules, were finished and the day of Sain l,'raneis, 
October 4th, was tle tithe set fr the rites of fiuda- 
lioL On tle d the clureh, dee, wated wit] buntin 
tom the vessel, was blessed; bu next day only a mass 
was said, the ceremony being lOStl,oned on account 
tle absence of 3Ioraa He arrivei, as we lmvc seen, 
,n the 7tl, and on t)ctober 9th tle s,,lemn 
was celebrated in presence of all who had assisted at 
the lwesidio a nnth before, save odv tle few soldiers 
left in elare of the fwt. l'alou said nass, aide, l by 
(adn, Noeedal, anal ]'efia; the inage t,t" 
Francis, patro of lort, presidio, and mkqion, was 
carriel about in lWOeessin. Volleys of usketrv 
the air, aided l,y swivel-gus and rockets brougl 
the bon Cdrlos, and finally two cattle were killed 
tbast the guests before they delarted. Thus was fir- 
ally estallislel the sixth ofthe Califoria nissions, 
ledicate! to San l"raciseo de .ksis on the Lagun 
de los ]),hwes.  

The patron of this mission, it is needless to say,  as the fmmdcr of the 
l'rancisean order of friars, lie was born in the city of Asaiai, Italy, in 1 I,'2, 
in & table, and on the shoulder as  birth-mark resembling & cro. With 
 light education and omewhat dissolute habits he as emlloyed in trade 
by hia father until :2.3 years of age. Taken prieoner in  petty local gar, his 
c ptivity caused or as followed by aa illm.ma during s hich his future voctioa 
. re eal,.01 to him in d area. Uel thereafter for buaim, and rcoardt ,! 
in te by hi father, he rcnmmeed hi lutrimony, vowed to live on alms 
alone, and retied  the ,nvent of l'orcidncul nt r isi,  hc he itl the 
f,,undation of h g t order. This ornition  appved by the I I m 
in l ,t, and at the lit chal,r , or ruddy, in 1219 lind oxer 5, n,cm 
in i dtffent cl Th founder xe up the genelahip  an exmnple 
of humility. d w nt  Ept in 1219 in rch of myrdom; but the Sul- 
, midn h u e ,,ttl,! mt allow him  ! kill d. mon the 
mty mi .l ught by or through him, the m t famousi that of the 
i , or II 9  d J  , the ounde of the aai d al ix,flic on the 
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Diego communications from the viceroy in which that 
official spoke of the new .nissions in the north as 
having been already founded, concluded that it was 
time to proceed north and attend to their founding. 
On the way at San Luis Obispo he learned that his 
orders had been disobeyed at San Francisco, and said 
he was glad of it and would soon go in person to 
found the other mission. From Monterey accom- 
panied by Pefia, who had in the mean while returned, 
he went up to San Francisco, arriving November 
26th and cordially approving the choice of sites and 
all that had been done. Three days later he set out 
with Moraga to make a new exploration of the grea 
river and plain, leaving Pefia at the mission, and 
promising on arrival at Monterey to send up soldiers 
for the founding of Santa Clara. ]ivera's expedition 
accomplished nothing, for after fording the river he 
did not go so far as Moraga had done, fearing that a 
rise in the stream might prevent his return. On his 
way back he was met by a courier with news of 
trouble at San Luis, which claimed his attention, 
whereupon Moraga returned to his presidio, and :Pefia 
was obliged to wait. 
In December the self-exiled natives began to come 
back to the peninsula; but they came in hostile atti- 
tude and by no means disposed to be converted. They 
began to steal all that came within reach. One party 
discharged arrows at the corporM of the guard; 
another insulted a soldier's wife; and there was an 
attempt to shoot the San CSrlos neophyte who was 
still living here. One of those concerned in this 

it was simply San Francisco de Asis and never properly anything else. Asis 
was dropped in common usage even by the friars, as was Borromeo at San 
CArlos and Alcalh at San Diego. Then Dolores was added, not as part of the 
name but simply as the locality, like Carmelo at San CSrlos, and, more rarely, 
:Nipa-may at San Diego. Gradually, as San Francisco was also the name of 
the presidio, and there was another mission of San Francisco Solano, it became 
customary among settlers, soldiers, and to some extent friars also, speak of 
the 2]Iision de los Dolores, meaning simply 'the mission at Dolores.' :No other 
name than San Francisco was employed in official reports. Dolores as in 
full 1Yuestra Seiiora de los Dolores, one of the virgin's most common appella- 
tions, and a very common name for places in all Spanish countries. 
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introduced as soon as possible. In June 1776, before 
leaving Loreto, Neve in a communication to the 
-viceroy proposed an experimental sowing for account 
of government on some fertile lands of the northern 
frontier, both to supply the usual deficiency on the 
peninsula, and especially to furnish grain at reduced 
cost for the new establishments. 13ueareli in August 
approved the proposition in a general way, but stated 
that in view of the propo;ed change in the governor's 
residence it would be impossible tbr Neve to attend 
personally to the matter, and suggested that the 
scheme might be carried out with even better chances 
of success in the fertile lands of New California, 
referring also to Anza's favorable report on the Colo- 
rado tiver region as a source of grain supply in ease 
of special needY 
Accordingly Neve kept the matter in view during 
his trip northward, closely examining the different 
regions traversed to find land suited to his purpose. 
The result of his observations was that there were 
two spots eminently fitted for agricultural operations, 
one being on the Iio de Poreidneula in the south, 
and the other on the Iio de Guadalupe in the north; 
and he also made up his mind that the only way to 
utilize the advantages offered was to found two pueblos 
on the rivers. To this end he asked for four laborers 
and some other necessary assistance. 3s Without wait- 
ing, however, for a reply to this communication, and 
possibly having received additional instructions from 
Iexieo, the governor resolved to go on and make a 

 eve's letter of gune 21st is not extant, but is referred to with a rsum 
of its contents in the viceroy's letter of August, in Prov. St. Pap., hiS., i. 
205-6. 
as eve's letter is missing as before, but is alluded to in a subsequent letter 
of April 1778, in P,rov. Rec., IiS., i. 7-9. In another letter of June 4th, the 
day after the first,. eve says that he has made no formal distribution of 
lands to either settlers or soldiers, except to one soldicr (Butron?) to whom 
livera in past years had given a title to a lot of lnd near San CSrlos mission. 
Also that as there are no suitable lands near the presidio he cannot for the 
present crry out the sowing order. Id., i. 68. From this it would seem 
likely that he had received some more direct order from Bucareli to sow near 
the presidio. 
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fifteen lashes and an admonition from the minister; 
and two culprit soldiers were taken south to San 
:Diego. It was, perhaps, in connection with these 
disturbances that the Indians of San Gabriel came in 
arms to the mission to avenge some outrage; but they 
were subdued, as by a miracle, when the friars held 
up a shining image of our lady, kneeling, weeping, and 
embracing the missionaries. 4. Hardly had the excite- 
ment of the disturbances alluded to died out, when 
on August 13th four soldiers bearing despatches from 
General Croix to Neve were surprised at midnight, 
at a place called San Juan just above San :Diego, by 
a party of savages who killed the corporal in command, 
Antonio ]3riones. The rest escaped with their horses, 
after having repulsed the foe in an hour's fight. Ser- 
geant Carrillo was orddred to make a retaliatory cam- 
paign, bu the result is not recorded beyond the 
statement that a ehief was arrested. In February 
of 1778 Carrillo was obliged to make a new expedi- 
tion to San Juan Capistrano, where several raneherias, 
Amangens, Chacapamas, and Toban Juguas were 
assembled and threatening. A_ chieftain's wife had 
eloped with a Lo.ver Californian, and the outraged 
husband made his grievance a public one by appealing 
to the natives to avenge the death of their comrades 
nlain the year before; also charging that the Spaniards 
were really devils come to destroy the crops by 
drought. 
In March it was reported that the people of Pam6, 
one of the San Diego raneherfas, were making arrows 
to be used against the Spaniards, counting on the aid 
of three neighboring bands and of one across the 
sierra, and having already murdered a San Juan 
Indian. Ortega sent a message of warning and 
Aaaran sent back a challenge to the soldiers to come 
and be slain. Carrillo's services were again called 
into requisition and he was sent with eight soldiers to 
 This story is told by IIugo leid and .Ben.jamin ttayes, and it is also the 
subject of a poem by lIiss lI. A. Fitzgerald. Hayes' Mission Book, i. 197. 



CHAPTER XV. 

A DECADE COMPLETED--PRESIDENT SERRA VERSUS 
GOVERNOI NEVE. 

1778--1780. 

PERIOD OF PREPARATIONSCHEMES FOR THE FUTURE----(OVERNMENT 
FORMS--PUEBLOS--CHANNEL ESTABLISHMENTS--NEVE WANTS TO RESIGN 
AND IS BIADE COLONEL--SACRAMENT OF CONFIR.I.4,TION-EFIsCOFAI, 
POWERS CONFERRED ON PADRE SERRA--TOUR OF THE MISSIOnS--QUAR- 
REL V'ITIt EVE--ECCLESIASTI( PREROGATIVE AND SECULAR AUTHORITk" 
--h FRIAR'S SHARF PRACTICE--SERIOUS CHARGES BY THE GOVERNOR 
]OVEMENTS OF VESSELS--ARRIVAL OF ARTEAGA AD ]ODEGA FROM A 
:NORTHERN VOYAGE--THE FIRST ANILA GALLEO AT ]:ONTEREY 
LOCAL EVENTS AD PROGRESS---PRESIDIO ]UILDINGS. 

THE years 1778 and 1779, completing the first de- 
cade in the annals of Alt Calibrni as  Spanish 
province, together with 1780, formed  period rather 
of preparation thn of ccomplishment, of theories 
rather than practice, in mtters affecting the general 
interests of the country ; though there was a stisfc- 
tory showing of local progress at the several missions. 
One of the most important general subjects which 
claimed Governor Neve's ttention, ws the prepara- 
tion of  new 'eglaveto, or system of military gov- 
ernment for the Californis; the new establishments 
hving in  general sense outgrown Echeveste's regu- 
lation of 1773, and some articles of that document 
hving in practice proved unsatisfactory. The king's 
order of [rch 21, 1775, for the reform of the sys- 
tem was, on August 15, 1777, forwarded by Gen- 
eral Croix to Neve with  letter in which he sys" 
"Lacking knowledge on the subject, I need that you 
report to me at length and in detail what are the 
{ 317  
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events, which took place in 1781, that the general 
subject may be best considered. Another matter 
pending was the occupation by Spain of the rich and 
densely populated central region along the Santa 
barn channel. From observations made during his 
first trip northward Neve had sen in a report in June 
1777, urging the importance of such occupation and 
the dangers of its postponement; Mso giving his views 
as to the best methods of its aCCOlnp!isment. He 
fvored the establishing of three missions and of 
a central presidio, requiring a force of sixty-two men. 
Croix approved his views 4 and they were embodied 
the plan of June. A correspondence respecting de- 
tails followed during 1779-80. :[[eanwhile, ivera 
was sent to recruit settlers in Snaloa and Sonora, as 
well for the Channel establishments as for the pueblos 
of Los Angeles and San Josg; but of these special 
preparations I shall speak as before stated in the 
chapters devoted to results. At first, as we have seen, 
Neve was wearied with long service or dissatisfied with 
his position, and had asked leave to retire and go to 
Spain. Oa January 14, 1778, the viceroy writes tha 
the request has been forwarded to the king and will 
probably be entertained with favor. At the end of 
May Neve sent in his formal resignation, and 
August thanked :Bucareli for a favorable repor 
thereon; but in October he requests the viceroy to 
keep back hs memorials and petitions respecting res- 
ignation The reason of his change of purpose is 
perhaps to be found in another letter of the same 
date, ia which he thanks the king for promotion to the 
rnk of colonel in the Spanish army, he having been 
only major before.  

The ight to administer t;he rite of confirmation be- 
longed exclusively to. bishops, and could be exercised 
even by the highest officials of the religious orders 

Set. 1778, Prov. Rec., MS., ii. 6, 7. 
aProv. Rec., MS., i. 85-96; Prov. St. Pa2. , MS., ii. 8, 9. 
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authorize a continuance even by supplying the escor 
demanded, but did not of course attempt to enforce 
his order, reerring the whole matter to General Croix 
in Sonora. At all events Serr paid no heed to Neve's 
orders or protests, but went on confirming through 
the year, even administering the sacrament to tventy- 
four or twenty-five persons in 1780. In October 1779, 
however, he reported from San Francisco to the com- 
mandant general, and also to the guardian of San Fer- 
naudo, taking the precaution to tbrward to the latter 
all the documents he had bearing on the matter in dis- 
pute, having doubtless a shrewd and well founded 
suspicion that an order might come to deliver the 
papers to the governor. 
Croix on receipt of despatches from California, 
which had been tbrwarded by Arteaga's exploring 
fleet to be noticed later in this chapter, referred the 
subject in dispute to his asesor, or legal adviser, 
Pedro Galindo Navarro, in accordance with whose 
counsel he sent April 20, 1780, an order to Neve to 
take possession of the origiual patent and instruction 
which had been sent by the guardian to Serra and 
must still be in possession of the latter; and, further- 
more, under no pretext whatever to permit the presi- 
dent to go on administering the sacrament till new 
orders should be given. The papers were to be sent 
at once to Croix, who would communicate with the 
viceroy respecting the original concession by the pope, 
and would settle the matter as soon as possible. To 
Serra Croix communicated the purport of the order to 
Neve, "charging and entreating" him to obey the 
order punctually by giving up the papers.  
The details of what took place between Neve and 
Serra on receip of these orders must be left to the 
i.nagination of the reader. The president could not 
gve up the papers because he had taken the precau- 

n The order to :Neve is not extant, but its purport is given in the communi- 
cation to Sen' in t. Pap. ac., MS., viii. 28; and 1;'acultad de Co.firmar 
IIS., 258-60. 



0 A DECADE COMPLETED. 
There is _yet anotlmr lnaritime event to be in.ludcd 
in tlc annas of 1779, alncly: tlm arrival of the first 
lanilt galh.on. Off [,,tcrcy lmrb,r the l ltl f 
()ctober arrived tim tn ,losd, and the cmanmmler, 
los6 lnlaran, sent a loat aslrc askig for a l,ilot 
and that buoys bc llaccd to mark deep water, alludin 
t tlm royal orders fir tlc galleons to get water and 
food ]mrc.  Ncvc's reply the records fail to show. 
]'alou states that the shilCs boat took ff a slwcp and 
basket of vegetables fi-om Carmclo ]ay, while tlm o- 
t.cr went across to the presidio. Tlmrc a bull was 
given and the key of the storehouse, also the required 
pilot, or a soldier who knew the hal'br; but tlc boat 
was upset just as the men boarded the ship and a sud- 
den wind forced her to depart without ancloring, 
iakiug tlm soldier with lmr to Cape San ldcas. 
parm was however blmned subequcntIs fir his action 
in this affair; for General Croix writes to Ncvc 
July 17, 1782, that the king las bcc notified 
larm's refusal to anclmr at hIonrcv;  and indeed 
3[initer of State Galvez writes in l' cbruar S of tlm 
same year tlmt thougl signal fires were lit at 3Ionte- 
r,y the galleon paid no attention, staling for Cape San 
]dcas in defiance of royal orders; tlmt the king 
nucl displcascl ; and tlmt in fiture galleons must call 
at Monterey under  pcualty of four thousand dollars, 
unless prevented by contrary winds. 
]csidcs tho arrival and departure of vessels, and 
Father Junipcro's visits to the different nissios fir 
g i, M.; B ga y Cnlra, ,gegun,la ,qida, MS.; Pr. R c., MS., i. 
132; Pro ". St. 1'a1., MS., ii. 49 :; l'a, .Vot., ii. 4; hi., I'ida, 
1671; Bu amant , ,qnld m nto, 35. Them am m diffcmnc aleut 
tho da of dertum. Tho rumor of war ith ld u 1 the to lli- 
foi tmnlr San {'arl and San .I ton" to im -nt in tim autumn 
1779 over  Mani to givo noti of danger nnd y I, 
l'lm Font went  cplain on the ,an " . l'amn ved hi 
h lth, lvl to rt.tu, and ught nmi tl su 'ith his .ip. 
cl pin. The uppli lm nt up on tho Sa#o, but lm  ongct 
t lm' l ,tr in/'ror. Nt. Pap., MS., ii. . 
l'oa, N., ii. ;. 
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tenants, tlree sergeants, 14 corIorals, al)out 140 sol- 
diers, 80 sirch,,h's, 20 settlers, fic mastcr-mclmics, 
surgeon, ad tlrcc st)rc-lccpcrs, 16 Franciscan 
nissimarics, and about 3,000 ncoplytcs. The total 
l)Ol)ulati,,n of Spanish and mixed blood was not far 
500. The annual eXl)Cnsc to the royal treasury 
kCel)ing up these cstal)lishncnts was nearly "50,000, 
so,he 610,000 more hau was provided tbr by the 
regulation of 1773.  

6For a lis$ of male inhabitants of California from 1775 to 1800, see end of 
this volume. 
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t,stablishment in the future of new missions, in addi- 
lion to the three to be immediately foulcled ]Iv tile 
lie t" eleven mission,s located along the coast at 
tervals f from fourteen to twclty-five leagues, with 
fiur lwotectiff presidios at greater intervals, conmu- 
nication wouhl, it was tlouglt, be sucicntly secured; 
anl lew nissions should be located on a second line 
farther inland, each cw establishment being as far 
as lossiblc equidistant fi'om two of the old ones, and 
fi'om fourteen to twenty leagues cast. Two ministers as 
befirc were to be left in each of the old and of the 
three Channel missions, but the places of tliosc who 
died or retired were not to be filled so long as one 
pdr was left at eacl mission, except that at presidio 
mssons there were to be two fi'iars until some other 
pyovision should be nmde for chaplains. New mis- 
sions were to have lut a single niister with an 
annual stipenl of four lundrcd dollars; a,l this sun, 
with the 1,000 allowed each ew foundation, mut 
succ for all needs botl religious and temporal. The 
old establishments wcrc,.howcver, to contribute ani- 
nmls and seed, and they might also supply a conpan- 
ion minister for a year. No ccessity tbr an increased 
military force was anticipatel, since tlc temporary 
lucblo guards and the extra force at San ]ucnavc- 
tufa anl Iurfsima would provide for at least fiur 
new guards without diminisling the presidial garri- 
sons. It will be noted that this section of the regu- 
lation shows less indications of misiomry idlucce 
in its shaping than did Eclcveste's wlielt was i- 
slire! ly bcrra; lut wo shall also see tlmt most 
the present lrovisions were t" o practical ctlbct until 
nodificd by Franciscan influences. 

3[eanwl,ile preparations fi,r tl,o propo.ed new estal- 
lishmet. wer going m slwly, lr,larations that lml 
I ,gun witl Nero's arrival i ilc coutry, his rclOr 
f .June 1777 m tle means al inlrtan.e ,t" con- 
trolling the eight or ten thouald nati es of tlc twcty- 
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already in California. The rendezvous for the whole 
company was to be at/lamos, except such as might 
be obtained in Guadalaj,ara, who were to go by se 
from San :Blas. From Alamos the recruits and their 
ibmilies were to be forwarded by sea or land as might 
be decided later. Nine hundred and sixty-one horses 
and mules were to be purchased and xvere to go by 
way of the Gila a.nd Colorado. 15 
On February 10, 1780, General Croix sent to Neve 
a copy of his instructions to tivera, xvith the informa- 
tion that the latter had already begun his work, that 
the recruits would probably come in three divisions, 
and that the land expedition would start, if nothing 
happened, in September or October. 1 The general 
also enclosed copies of his communications to the 
viceroy on the same subject, from one of which it 
appears that the plan of obtaining volunteer soldiers 
from the Sonora presidios had been a failure, so that 
all the new recruits must go to California. In another 
communication Croix called on the viceroy for various 
measures in behalf of the new establishments, includ- 
ing a resurvey of the channel with a view to find a 
suitable landing-place for supplies. He also called 
attention to the fact that for the three new missions 
six friars would be needed, four of whom should sail 
from San :Blas and accompany the lnd expedition. 
San :Buenaventura had already an alloxvance of . 1,000, 
and the same sum should be allowed the others, being 
expended in sacred vestments, vessels, and utensils to 
be shipped from San :Blas. Six peons xvith pay and 
rations for three years should also be furnished to 
each of the new .missions. 
:By the 1st of August tivera had recruited forty- 
five soldiers and seven settlers, and thought he would 
have to go to Guadalajara; but by the 25th he had so 
nearly completed his full number at Iosario, in Sinaloa, 

 At the end of the Instruccion (pp. 80-4) are given full lists of the a.rti- 
cles, chiefly of clothing, to be furnished each recruit, soldier or I)oblador, 
man or woman, boy or girl. 
Croix to leve, Feb. 10, 1780, in Prom St. Pap., I[S., ii. 89-99. 
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the government. 31 In I)ecember 1782 Governor Fages 
commissioned ]V[oraga of San Francisco to put the 
settlers in formal possession of their lands. 32 After 

o 

PUEBLO OF 
LOS ANGELES 

lIanuel Camero; 1, O, streets; P, Plaza. Two other maps are given--St. 
_Peep., 2]Iiss. and Col., MS., i. 103, 307--one of which I reproduce. For the 
third transfer 1 to 2; add a lot at 3; and nove 4, 5, 6, 7 one tier to the east. 
I suppose these maps to have been of earlier date than 1786. 
 According to documents in Prov. St. Pap., Ben. ]Iil., MS., iii. 0.3, the pay 
or rations of 6 of the 9 settlers ceased lov. 1, 1782; one had rations to lov. 3d; 
and 2 had rations all the year. According to other records in Prov. St. Pap., 
hiS., v. 25-6, 28, 4 had rations during 1783, and 3 at beginning of 1784. In Id., 
iii. 244-7, Moraga says that from June to Dec. 1781 three settlers had pay 
and rations, while 2 had rations only. 
 In Prov. Rec., MS., iii. 154-6, this document is given under date of 
Dec. 2d, and is preceded, Id., 153-4, by a letter of instructions dated Dec. 
12th, and ordering that the madamiento (the document of Dec. 2d) be placed 
at the head of each title. On Jan. 4, 1783, lIoraga writes that he cannot 
attend to the distribution at once as ordered by the governor in letter of 
Dec. 6th, but will do so at an early date. Star. Pap., 21{ss. ad Colon., MS., 
i. 30. In the regular record, however, Id., 244-71, lIoraga's appointment as 
comisionado, differing very slightly from the doc. of Dec. 9d, is datcd Dec. 
24th, being followcd by Moraga's auto de obedecniento dated lIay 13th and 
containing most of the land clauses of the reglamento, and this by the 27 
dligc.ias de posesion by which the 9 settlers were granted their lots, fields, 
and branding-irons; then comes the measurement of public lands, and finally 
Moraga's final certificate of Sept. 1 st at San Francisco. 
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l,e so worm-eaten that she could not, saft.ly be trusted 
to sad. I,, December the S(tn. Carlos d FT;pbas 
from 3[a,iila touched at San Diego. The old ,,n 
()h'los had re,nained at, the lhilippines and the new 
vessel had been built to take her place. Father Cam- 
bon was on board as chaplain, and being unwell was 
allowed to remain at, San Diego. lie had some vest- 
mCl,tS and other articles for San Francisco which he 
had bought, with his wages, but, they were invoiced 
for San Bias and could no be unloaded, s Cambon 
broughg by a roundabout, course the tidings that six 
friars had been appointed for the three Channel ,nis- 
sions, at which Serra rejoiced greatly, but about, which 
there is more to be said hereafter. 

ts Palou, .X'ot. , it. 369-73. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

PUEBLO-MISSIONS ON THE lIO COLORADO. 

1780-1782. 
PRELIMINARY I,]:SUM--I,EPORTS OF GARCS AND AN--PALMA IN MExlco 
RRICIVITA'S CBRONICLE--YuMAS CLAMOU8 FOR ISSIONAIES-- 
OaE OF GENERAL OIX--PADES GACS AND DIAZ ON 2ItE COLO- 
ADOO GIFTS YO THE INDIANS--DISGUST OF THE 'UIAS ISSION- 
PUEBLOS FOUNDED EW SYSTEM--OWERS OF FRIARS CURTAILE 
FRANCISCAN CRITICISM DANGEROUS EXPERIMENTOUNDING OF CON- 
CEPCION AND SAN PEDRO Y SAN PABLOAMES OF THE COLONISTS 
SPANISH OPPRESSIONOREBODIGS OF DISASTERASSACRE OF JULY 
17, 1781OUR MARTYRSIF VICTIMSDTH OF RIVERUIT- 
LESS EFFORTS TO UNISH THE YUMAsCAPTIVES ANSOIEXPEDITIONS 
OF Fcs, Fusos, Rou, D NV. 

THE reader of Sonora history will remember the 
expeditions of Father Kino and his companions to 
northern Pimerfa during the Jesuit period, their 
flattering reports of prospects both spiritual and 
temporal, and their eflbrts oft repeated but always 
unsuccessful to establish missions in the Gila and 
Colorado region. The natives were always clamorous 
for friars; but the necessary combination of circum- 
stances could never be ejected. The requisites were 
a favorable disposition on the part of the government, 
a favorable condition of European and Mexican affairs, 
money to spare in the royal treasury, and quiet among 
the Sonora tribes. What Kino's zeal in time of peace 
could not do, was impossible to the comparative luke- 
warmness of his successors in times of constant rebel- 
lion and warfare with the Apaches. The Franciscans, 
if somewhat less enthusiastic than the earlier Jesuits, 
and notwithstanding their greater difficulties, never 
HIST. CL., rOL, I. 23 ( 853 } 
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sidio captain and went back to wait. Still no Span- 
iards came, and Palma's people began to tau,lt hi,n, 
and to more than hint that all tile stories he llad 
!,rought h'om Mexico were lies. 1)al,na endured it 
for a while and tlmn went again to Altar and then to 
l[orcasitas to explain his difficulties. 
General Croix,still at Chihuahua, hearing of Y'alma's 
visit and knowing that his complaints were just, wrote 
in February 1779 to the president asking him to send 
Garccs and another friar to the Colorado to begin the 
work of conversion, at the same ti,ne orderi,,,g tile 
authorities of Sonora to furnish supplies and soldiers. 
Juan Diaz was selected to accompany Garcds. Tile 
governor gave an order for supplies, but the co,n- 
,nandant could not furnish a proper guard, for his 
force was small and the natives were unusually bitter. 
In obedience to orders, however, he told Garcds to 
select the smallest number of soldiers that would meet 
i,nmcliate necessities. The friars realized that 
establishing a distant mission under these circum- 
stances there was danger. But delay was also for 
many reasons undesirable, and the early establish- 
ment of a presidio was confidently hoped tbr. There- 
fi,rc after much discussion, including a reference to the 
viceroy and college, the two fi-iars chose seventeen 
soldiers fi'om Tucson and \ltar, though wlmn they 
started in \ugust for their destination they had but 
tldrtccn. After pan, sing Sonoita in the :P'.lpago coun- 
try, they were forced to turn back for want of water; 
but Garcds with two sohliers soon continued an,l 
reacllcl the Colorado at the cld of August. tic 
t;,und I'ahna ald those ,,f lis ranclerla very fi'icndly, 
I,ut other _ umas considerably disaffected, the Jalclw- 
dun,-s and other tribes being also somewhat hostile to 
tile Yumas. 
0, SCl,tcnlbcr 3d the two soldiers were sent back 
witl letters for ])iaz and fir Croix,lcavinffGarcds alone 
wil tim "t ureas. ]',umors were rife 
tl,c pa, of the l';Ipagos, and the soldiers at Son,,ita 
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were disposed to abscond. Father I)iaz sent to Altar 
for aid, and received from a new commandant a letter 
advising the friars to abandon the enterprise for the 
present. I)iaz declined the advice. He succeeded in 
removing the soldiers' fears, and joined Garcds on the 
2d of October. The tvo friars with their guard of 
twelve men and a sergeant now found themselves in 
an embarrassing position. Promises had been lavishly 
bcstoved on Palma by the viceroy and by Croix in 
h,icxico, promises which had not 1-ost color ia transmis- 
sion, and which had roused expectations of lavish gifts. 
Long delay had lessened somewhat the native faith in 
Palma's tales; but even now the contrast between 
expectation and reality was great, and at sight of two 
friars bearing trinkets hardly sufficient to buy their 
daily food, the natives regarded themselves as victims 
of a sw, indle. :Nor did they take pains to conceal their 
disgust. The two padres could barely maintain them- 
selves in Palma's rancheria, that chieftain's authority 
proving to be limited, and his position being hardly 
more agreeable than their ovn. Entreaties for aid 
were sent south, but the soldiers so sent were usually 
retained in the Sonora presidios on some excuse, thus 
lessening the escort a.nd increasing the danger. 
In November Croix arrived at Arizpe, whither 
I)iaz proceeded to report in person, and Juan Antonio 
:Barreneche was sent as companion to Garcgs. The 
general listened to the ldrc's report, and resolved on 
the establishmentof two mission-pueblos on the Colo- 
rado, in accordance with a new system devised for this 
occasion, the formal instructions for vhich vere issued 
3/[arch 20, 1780. There was to be no presidio, mission, 
or pueblo proper, but the attributes of all three were 
to be in a manner united. The soldiers, under a sub- 
lieutenant as commandant, were to protect the settlers, 
who were to be granted house-lots and fields, while 
the friars vere to act as pastors to attend to the 
spiritual interests of the colonists, but at the same 
time to be missionaries. The priests were to have 
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colonists reached their new homes in the autumn 
of 1780 under the command of Alf6rez Santiago de 
Islas. The pueblo of La lurisima Concepcion was 
at once founded, and the adjoining lands were dis- 
tributed, Garc6s and Barreneche being its ministers. 
Very soon the second 15ueblo, San ledro y San Pablo 
de ]icufier, was established under the care of Diaz 
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and Matias VIoreno. The names of the twenty sol- 
diers and of fourteen settlers have been preserved. 7 

 They are as follows, those of persons who escaped from the subsequent 
massacre being italicized: P. Francisco Garcs, P. Juan Diaz, Alfrez San- 
tiago Islas, Corporal Pascual Rivera, P. Juan Barreneche, P. Matlas Moreno, 
Sergt. Jos (or Juan} de la Vega, Corporal Juan Miguel Palomino. 
Soldiers: Cayetano Mesa, Gabriel (or Javier) Diaz Matias de la Vega, Jos 
Ignacio Martinez, Juan Gailardo, Gabriel (or Javier} lomero, Pedro Burques, 
Jo., Re!/es Pacheco, Juan Martinez, Gabriel (or Javier} Luque, Manuel Duarte, 
Bernardo Morales, Ignacio Zamora, Faustino Sallalla, Pedro Solares, 
Antonio Romero. 
Settlers: Manuel Barragan, Jos Antonio lomero, Juan Ignacio Romero, 
Jos4 Olgin, Antonio Mendoza, Ignacio Martinez, .Matias de Castro, Crlos 
Gallego, Juan Romero, Jos Estvan, Justo Grijalva, Gabriel Tebaca, :Nico- 
las Villalba, Jan Josd ]Iiranda, Josd Ignacio Bengachea, servant, Josd Urre(, 
interpreter. These names come chiefly from the subsequent examination of 
survivors recorded in Prov. St. Pal). , MS., iii. 319-32. So far as soldiers and 
settlers are concerned the list is probably complete. All, or nearly all, had 
families. 
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massacre; but, doubting the report, he left two men 
in charge of his animals and went forward to recoa- 
noitre. The blackened ruins at Concepcion and the 
dead bodies lying in the plaza told all. His owa party 
was attacked the 21st of August and drivea back by 
the Yumas, one of whom wore the uniform of the 
dead livera. Limon and his son were wounded, the 
two men left behind had been killed, and the surviv- 
ors hastened back to San Gabriel with news of the 
disaster. Governor Neve sent Limon and his party 
to Sonora by way of Loreto with a report to General 
Croix dated September 1st. '7 
Meaawhile the news was carried by the :Pimas of 
the Gila to Tucson, and by one of the captives who 
managed to escape to Altar, and thus reached the ears 
of Croix ia August. is On the 26th of that month 
Croix vrote to Neve of the reports that had reached 
him, warning him to take precautions. The 9th of 
September a council of war was held at Arizpe, and 
decided that as the Yumas after urging the estab- 
lishment of missions had risen without cause, they 
must according to the laws be proceeded against as 
apostates and rebels. _/k sufficient force must be sent 
to the Colorado to investigate, ransom, and punish, 
and peace be made oa coadition tha the natives vol- 
untarily submit, and deliver the captives and their 
property; the ringleaders should then be put to death 
on the spot. If they would do this, well; if not, war 
should follow, and the neighboring tribes might be 
employed against the foe. The commander of the 
expedition must report to Neve on arrival at the 
Colorado. 1 In accordance with this resolution the 

 Prov. Rec., IRIS., ii., 88-9; Prov. St. Pap., Ben..Mil., IRIS., ii. 3; Palou, 
Vida, 242. Palou, 2Vot., ii. 377, says that Limon wanted to tke 20 men and 
go to chastise the Yumas, but Neve did not approve the plan. The author 
is inclined, apparently unjustly, to blame the governor for his inaction. This 
Limon was a soldier at Altar in 1760, when his dughter was baptized by 
Padre Pfcffcrkorn. S. Francisco del Ati, Lib. 2[isio, MS. 
s Arricivita, page 509, says that at first the report was not believed and 
that a soldier sent up to the Colorado to learn the truth was killed. 
 St. Pa. ac.. IS., vi. 123-33. 
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should offer of striking a decisive blow. The gov- 
ernor was instructed to take all the available troops in 
California, suspending the Channel foundations tern- 
porarily for the purpose, and to begin the campaigl 
by the 1st of April. 6 
Fa.ges seems to have arrived at San Gabriel late in 
3/larch and a messenger soon brought Neve back from 
the Channel, where he had gone to superintend the 
new foundations.  leceiving the despatches brought 
by Fages the governor decided tlat it was too early 
in the season for effective operations on the Colorado, 
by reason of high water, and postponed the campaign 
until September, when the river would be fordable, 
and when the Yuma harvest would be desirable spoils 
for native allies. Fages was sent to the Colorado to 
give the corresponding instructions to Fueros, who 
was to proceed to Sonora and wait, while Fages re- 
turned to wait in California.. Croix seems to have 
approved the change of plan, and on May 16th the 
council met once more at Arizpe to issue thirteen 
resolutions respecting the fall campaign, the substance 
of which vas that about one hundred and sixty men 
vere to be on the east bank of the Colorado on the 
morning of September 15th to meet the California.n 
troops and show the rebellious Yumas the power of 
Spanish arms. s 
The resolutions were to a certain extent carried into 
effect, but about the result there is little to be said. 

Prov. St. Pap., IIS., iii. 236-9. Croix communicated the plan to :Neve 
Jan. 3d and Jan. 6th. Id., 23(i, 182-3. Neve acknowledged receipt March 2d. 
Prov. Rec., hiS., ii. 57. March 18th Croix announces that Fages is on the 
narch. I'rov. St. Peep., hiS., iii. 185. April 30th Nevc wrote to Croix that 
Fages had arrived at San Gabriel and that the Yumas had left their own 
country and retired to that of the Yamajabs. Id., 233. And still earlier on 
March 29th he had written in answer to Croix's letters of January, announe- 
ing a postponement of the campaign until September. Id., 198; Prov. Rec., 
hiS., ii. 53. 
; I'alou, 2got., ii. 383, says that the nessenger overtook Neve March 26th, 
the same day he had left San Gabriel to found San Buenaventura. 
s Prov. St. Pap., MS., iii. 198-207, including a letter of Croix of May 
18th, .conmmnicating to Neve the junta's action, and another letter an- 
nouncmg the sending of 200 horses and 40 mules to mount the Californian 
troopa. 
HIST. CAL., VOL, I. 2 
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nor pueblo vas ever again established on the Colo- 
rado; and communication by this route never ceased 
to be attended with danger. Truly, as the Franciscan 
chroniclers do not fail to point out, the old vay was 
best; the innovations of Croix hd led to nothing but 
disaster; the nuevo odo de conquistar vas  failure. 
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this end were to be afforded every facility by the mil- 
itary; but the natives must not be taken from their 
rancher/as or required to live in mission communities, 
except a few at a time, who might be persuaded to 
live temporarily with the missionaries for instruction. 
The reasons given for these regulations were the 
small area of tillable land in proportion to the num- 
her of inhabitants, rendering agricultural mission 
communities impracticable, and the great da.nger that 
would be incurred by &ny attempt to break up or re- 
arrange the numerous and densely populated native 
towns or rancher/as along the Channel. Without 
doubt also another motive, quite as prayerful, was a 
desire on the part of the governor to put a curb on 
missionary authority. The new system which it was 
now proposed to introduce, was a good one in many 
respects, and was at least worth a triM; but it was 
nevertheless a complete overthrow of the old mission 
system in one of its most important features, and the 
wonder is that it did not provoke a general and im- 
mediate outburst of Franciscan indignation through- 
out the whole province. No such demonstration, 
however, is recorded, though much was written on 
the subject later. It is probable that the fi'iars, at- 
tributing the proposed innovations to the local au- 
thorities, strong in the result of recent experiments 
on the Colorado, and believing they could interpose 
such obstacles as would prevent any very brilliant 
success of the new experiment, determined that quiet 
and prolonged effort would be more effective than 
.open denunciation, trusting to their influence in Mex- 
ico and Spain to restore the old state of affairs. Their 
practical success was rapid and not very difficult, as 
we shall see.  
All being ready the company s set out from San 

 There are three copies of these instructions, in one of which they are 
preceded by some preliminary remarks of a general nature rcspecting past 
intercourse with the Channel tribes; their intertribal quarrels which will 
favor the Spanish settlement, and the general policy to be followed. 
 Palou, Vida, 245, says it was the.largest exledition ever seen in Cali- 
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THE rule of Pedro Fages as governor of California 
extended from 1782 to 1790. I xvas an uneventful 
period, the annals of which include" little beyond petty 
loca.1 happenings; ye i was a period not of stagnation 
but rather of silent unfolding, as may be seen from the 
following statistical view. The nine missions  were 
increased to eleven before the close of Fages' rule by 
the founding of Santa :BSrbara and Purisima. In 
round numbers the neol)hyte population under mis- 
sionary care and living in mission communities grew 
from 4,000 in 1783 to 7,500 in 1790, this being an 
average gain per year of 500. In the mean time 
2,800 had died, 6,700 had been baptized; while abou 
400 had apostatized and fled to the old delights of 
savagism. In temporal matters progress had been 
yet more pronounced. The mission herds of horses, 
 These were in their order from south to north: San Diego, San Juan, San 
Gabriel, San Buenaventura, San Luis, San Antonio, San Crlos, Santa Clara, 
San Francisco. 
L 87 } 
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It would be pleasing to record a continuance of 
tranquillity in domestic life at the gubernatorial man- 
sion; but the archives contain records revealing the 
presence of a skeleton in the household, a court scan- 
dal at Monterey which cannot be passed over without 
notice. At the end of a year's life in California the 
' sefiora gobernadora,' having in the mean time borne to 
her husband a daughter, whose birth is recorded in the 
mission register of San Francisco under date of Aug. 
3, 1784, expressed herself satiated with California, 
and wished to leave the country. ]Don Pedro was by 
no means disposed to give up his lucrative and hon- 
orable position for a woman's whim, and a quarrel 
ensued, during which for three months the governor 
was exiled, by his spouse to a separate bed. Finding 
this treatment, however, less effective than she had 
anticipat6d in overcoming the executive obstinacy, 
])ofia Eulalia set herself to vork to learn the cause 
of his lonely contentment, and found it as she sus- 
pected in the person of an Indian servant-girl whom 
her husband had rescued from barbarism on the Colo- 
rado and brought to the capital. On the morning of 
]?ebruary 3, 1785, the irate gobernadora followed 1)on 
Pedro when he went to call the servant, accused him 
of sinful intent, heaped on his head all the abusive 
epithets in the vocabulary of an angry and jealous 
Catalan, and lef the house vowing divorce, and ring- 
ing out upon the vind her wrongs. 
The governor wen over to San CKrlos and" en- 
listed the services of the friars to bring his wife to 
reason, but she vas not to be moved. All the more 
she scandalized their reverences by flatly declaring 
that the devil might carry her off before she would 
live again vith her husband. The padres examined 
witnesses and decided, so says tag'es, that there was 
no ground for divorce; but sent the case to the bishop 
and ordered the lady to remain meanwhile in the re- 
tirement of her own apartments, separated from the 
gubernatorial bed and board, and no at liberty to 
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and thus be left free to master the duties of their 
proper service; and to this end the presidio stock 
should be greatly reduced in numbers, and the practice 
of supplying cattle to the southern frontier should be 
stopped. Some adequate provision must be made for 
the descendants of the present population. The gov- 
ernment can furnish no increase of military force, and 
it is useless to found new missions which cannot be 
protected. The prohibition of killing cattle by private 
individuals, established by church influence in the 
interest of the tithe revenue, ought not to be enforced. 
It would also be better to grant grazing-lands, requir- 
ing the grantee, if necessary, to pay the natives for 
damage to their food supply; since under the present 
system soldiers who have served out their term leave 
the country for want of faeili.ties to establish them- 
selves in California. The natives have been neophytes 
long enough; they are fitted for civilized life, and the 
government has spent all the money on them that 
can be afforded. The pobladores have more land than 
they can cultivate; t.he pueblo 'eclcgcts should be 
ganted to native families; Spaniards should be granted 
lands at the missions, and the lnilitaK escorts should 
be withdrawn from both missions and pueblos. Then 
the gentiles will be attracted by the good fortune of 
the old converts to follow their example, the work 
of the priests being thus simplified and promoted. 
To Soler therefore must be accorded the authorship 
of the first direct proposition to secularize the Cali- 
fornia missions, although some of Neve's propositions 
had tended more or less in the same direction. Soler's 
plan involved a complete overthrow of the old mission 
system, putting Spaniards and natives on the stone 
footing as eitizeris, dependence on persuasion and good 
example for future conversions, dependence for sup- 
plies on home products, and restriction of the soldiers 
to garrison duty proper and the keeping in cheek such 
gentiles as might fail to appreciate the advantages of 
civilized life. NVhether under his plan the new con- 
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that there vere none but natives to serve as vaqueros, 
and tha the work could only be done on horseback. 
Having replied to the governor's specific charges, 
Lasuen proceeds o lay before he government certain 
complaints on he par of the missionaries, namely: 
hat the soldiers, being occupied largely with maters 
outside of their proper dutymthat of affording pro- 
tection o the friars in their work of christianizing 
the naivesmneglected that duty; that in consequence 
of a long peace they were becoming careless and neg- 
lecting precautions agains disaster; tba an insuffi- 
cient guard was given to the missions, the mos useless 
and the worst equipped soldiers being deailed for that 
duty, and only one soldier being allowed to escor the 
friars on long journeys; s ha he soldiers of the 
guards kep much live-stock to the prejudice of mission 
interests; that Indians were condemned to vork as 

SThis subject of mission guards and their duties was refflly one of the 
most serious in the whole controversy. The padres wished entire control of 
the soldiers to use as they deemed, best, and particularly in pursuing runaway 
converts. Neve had opposed the employment of soldiers to hunt fugitives in 
ordinary cases, because he deemed other means better fitted for the purpose, 
and because men enough could not be spared for effective and safe service. 
lrov. St. Pap., MS., iii. 123-4. The French voyager L P6rouse praises 
Neve highly for his position on this point. La lYrouse, Voy., ii. 297-8. In his 
instructions to Fages, Sept. 7, 1782, Neve advised tlmt not more than two 
soldiers should ceompany  padre to confess, etc., at  raneheria, and that 
they should not be bsent overnight. The Indians must not learn to fight 
with and kill soldiers, lrov. St. Pap., MS., iii. 138-9. Yet Fages did not rely 
entirely on persuasion to bring back fugitives, but favored  resort to arms 
only after all other means had failed, such as persuasions by padres, sending 
of neophytes, appeal.to chiefs, offer of presents to gentiles, etc. See Fges' 
instructions to soldiers sent after runaways in Prov. Rec., MS., iii. 151-2. In 
1784 Fages repeats the order forbidding an escort of more than two soldiers, 
who must not be absent over night. The safety of the mission demands the 
presence of all, and the king has confirmed orders to that effect, lrov. 3?ec., 
MS., iii. 47-8. The latest orders do not permit him to let the troops pursue 
cmarroes except in extreme cases. Fages to Dumetz, Jan. 5, 1785, in Prof. 
Rec., hiS., ii. 103-4. Oct. 17, 1785, Fages to Sal. No escort to be given to 
padres except when they go to say mass at presidios, or to confess or baptize. 
St. Pap., Sac., hiS., ii. 51. Escoltas refused, except as above, at San Antonio 
and Santa ]'rbara. P.rov. St. Pap., IIS., v. 142, 167. P. Dumctz at San 
]uenaventura being refused an escort to go to San Gabriel says, Feb. 4, 1786, 
in substance: 'Very well, since we are to be thus resticted to our missions we 
can no longer visit the presidio, which is beyond our jurisdiction.' Prov. St. 
Pap., MS., vi. 45-6. Iarch 3, 1786, however, Fages orders an escort to be 
furnished when the padres of San ]uenaventura wish to visit San Gabriel and 
Santa ]rbara. Id., vi. 72. Aug. 16, 1788, in  long letter to Lasuen Fagcs 
explains the policy of the government respectin escorts, and the forcible cap- 
ture of cimarrones. Arch. Sta. Bdrbara, MS., i. 167-73. 
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1)cons at tle presidios tl) stealing cattle and for oilier 
,,tt.ccs, the puishnct of which should rest exclu- 
sively with the friars, the s,lc object beig to get 
laborers;  that the settlers t" San .h)s6 Cml)loyc! 
1)agans to do their work, demoralizel tlcm by bad 
examl)le , and even l)crsuaded thegn to avoid Chris- 
tianity and its attendant slavery; that the dispositi,)n 
to make mission alcaldes independent of the tiars 
punishing offences catly imlaired their usefulness, 
the law havihg been intended only for curates a(l ot 
for missionaries; that illegal and unequal measures 
were used for mission produce; that the raising of 
cattle by the presidios and the preference given to the 
pueblos in buying SUl)I)lies would soon deprive the 
missions of all means to procure needed articles 
the neophytes, eSl)ccially as the articles most needled 
were often refused by the habilitados, or prices nade 
too high n lrOlortion t() those of mission 1)roducts, 
and y.t the padres wouhl submit humbly to the deci- 
sions of the commandant gceral. 
1)alou in addition to the preceding charges, declares 
that the regulation was never 1)roclaimed in Cali5)ria 
until Sel)tember 1784, and was not really in three, 
that of Echeveste being much better a(lal,tc! to the 
needs of the country. He ays that the regulation 
was not carried out, the articles on tle inl)cvtion of 
presidios and on 1)ucblo managencnt being nobly 
lisrcgarde(l, and that [ot only were tle 1)ueldos in a 
sad state of decadence, but that San Jos6, on the rapid 
roal to ruin, was by its aggressions under tle g()v- 
eror's l,(,liey dragging the mission of San Clara 
ruin witl it. Finally, the gox, crnor, instcal of 
ing the law, had not given the missions the slightest 

 The secular authorities, in the light of past experience in other provinces, 
t.m to have regalcd the stealing of cattle as & much more rious offence, 
and one much nore dangerous to panish domination in California, than did 
the path It as by no memm one of the h'ivial faults in which the friars 
|m,! exclusive juri liction. Fa has something to say on this subject in the 
letter last alluded to. Still there is no doubt the milithry suthoriti did 
abuse their po cr in this direction  ith a vicar to get workmen frye of coat. 
o 
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encouragement or aid either in spiritual or temporal 
afiiirs. 
The reader who has followed this and preceding 
quarrels between the political and missionary author- 

lI.S.Juan, 
--- Capistrano 

PALOU'S IAP, 1787. 

ities in California, will have noted that they were 
often petty in all their phases, and such as might 
easily have been avoided by slight mutual concessions 
and efforts to promote harmony. It is not necessary 
to decide on the merits of he respective parties in 
each dispute, even if it were possible; yet it is appar- 
ent that the friars were determined not to yield a 
single point of their claimed prerogatives until forced 
to do so, and then to yield only to the highest author- 
ities, to the king if possible, or to the viceroy, but 
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IN 1784 the Californian missioraries were called 
upon to lose their well beloved master. Presiden 
Junipero Serr died at Sn Crlos on the 28th 
of August. In January he had returned from his 
last tour of confirmation in the south, during which 
he visited every mission from San Diego to San 
Antonio. In June he came home from a last visit to 
the northern missions of San Francisco and Sant 
Clara. He left Monterey by sea for the south so ill 
that all, including himself, deemed his return doubtful. 
He was nea.r death at San Gabriel, and when he left 
Snt Clar it was with the avowed intention to pre- 
pare ibr the final change. He had long been a suf- 
ferer from n affection of the chest and ulcers on the 
legs, both aggravated if not caused by self-inflicted 
hardship and a pious neglect of his body. The death 
of his old companion Crespi had been  heavy blow; 
his sorrow had been deep at part, ial failure in his 
efforts to place California exclusively under mission- 
ary control, and to revive under better auspices the 
Jesuit epoch of the peninsula. The return of Fages 
{ 09 } 
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reference an outline of dates with' some items illus- 
trative of his character and habits taken from his 

sions on his way back; and in October and November he visited Santa Clara 
and San Francisco on the same business. In September and October 1781 he 
again visited San Antonio, San 'rancisco, and Santa Clara. In March 1782 
he went to Los Angeles and San Gabriel, founded San Buenaventura March 
8]st, was present, at the founding of Santa Brbara presidio in April, and 
returned to San CArlos via San Luis and San Antonio .about the middle of 
June. In Algust 1783 lie sailed for San Diego, arriving in September, retutal- 
ing by land, visiting all the establishments, and arriving at home in January. 
Between the end of April and the early part of June 1784 he visited San 
Irrancisco and Santa Clara. 
In the last chapter of his biography Palou recapitulates ' the virtues which 
were especially brilliant in the servant of God, Fr. gunipero,' declaring that 
' his laborious and exemplary life is nothing but a beautiful field decked with 
every class of flowers of excellent virtues.' First in the list was his preferred 
humility, as shown by his use of sandMs and his abnegation of self. tie always 
deemed himself a useless servant; deemed other missionaries more successful 
than himself; and rejoiced in their success. He avoided all honors not actually 
forced upon him, shunned notice and praise, sought the lowest tasks, kisscd 
the feet of all even to the lowest novice, on leaving Spain and lIexico, ran 
away from the office of guardian, and was in constant fear of honors from his 
order or from the church or king. Then came the cardinal virtues of pru- 
dence, justice, fortitude, and temperance, resting like columns on his humil- 
ity as a base, and supporting the ' sumptuous fabric of Christian perfection.' 
His prudence was shown in his management as president of the missions, 
though he was always modest and ready to consult with the lowest about 
him; his jastice was shown by his kindness and charity to all, his exact obedi- 
ence to the commands of superiors, and his patience with enemies as exempli- 
fied particularly in his writing a letter in favor of Fages to theviceroy; and 
only four days before his death he gave a blanket to an old woman who at the 
founding of San Crlos had induced a boy to kill the friar's only chickens. 
His forbitude appeared in his resistance to physical pain and constant refusal 
of medical treatment, in his self-restraint, in his steadfast adherence to his 
purposes, in his resolution to remain at San Diego alone if need be when it 
was proposed to abandon the conquest, in his conflict with the indifference or 
opposition of the military anthorities, and in his courage in the presence of 
hostile Indiansfor he only feared death or ran from danger because of the 
vengeance that would be taken on the poor Indians; and finally his teml%r- 
ance was such that he had no other passion than that for the propagation of 
the faith, and constantly mortified the flesh by fasting, igils, and scourging. 
On these columns rested a uperstructure of theological virtues, faith, charity, 
and religion, of which a mention must suffice. The author, however, does not 
claim for his hero the gifts of contemplation, of tongues, revelation, prophecy, 
miracles 'and all that apparatus of the gracias gratis datas which make admir- 
able and striking the saintliness of some sewants of God,' but which are not 
essential to holiness. 
During his novitiate Padre gunipero was small and sickly, but he says, 
'with the profession I gained health and strength and grew to medium 
stature.' .Of one of his sermons an able critic said: 'It is worthy of being 
printed in letters of gold.' A woman endemoziada shouted during one of 
his sermons, 'thou shalt not finish the lenten season,' and then the padre 
was exceeding glad, "for of course the father of lies could inspire no truth. 
Suffering from want of water on the voyage to Mexico he said to complainers, 
'the best way to prevent thirst is to eat little and talk less so as not to waste 
the saliva.' In a mutiny and a storm threatening death to all he was perfectly 
calm, and the storm ceascd instantly when a saint chosen by lot b.ad been ad- 
dressed in prayer. On the way from Vera CTuz to lIexico several miracles 
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to prove him a great and a remarkable man. Few 
who came to California during the missionary rggime 
were his equal in devotion to and success in his work. 
All his energy and enthusiasm were directed to the 
performance of his missionary duties as outlined in 
the re.gulations of his order and the instructions of his 
superiors. Limping fl'om mission to mission with  
lame foot that must never be cured, fasting much and 
passing sleepless nights, depriving himself of comfort- 
able clothing and nutritious food, he felt that he was 
imitating the saints and martyrs who were the ideals 
of his sickly boyhood, and in the recompense of absti- 
nence was happy. He was kind-hearted and charitable 
to all, but most strict in his enforcement of religious 
duties. It never occurred to him to doubt his abso- 
lute right to flog his neophytes for any slight negligence 
in matter of the faith. His holy desires trembled 
within him like earthquake throbs; in his eyes there 
was but one object worth living for, the performance 
of religious duty, and but one way of accomplishing 
that object,  strict and literal compliance with Fran- 
ciscan rules; he could never understand that there 
was anything beyond his narrow field of vision. In 
an eminent degree he possessed the faculty of apply- 
ing spiritual enthusiasm to the practical affairs of life. 
:Because he was so grand a missionary he was none the 
less money-maker and civilizer, yet money-ma.kin, g and 
civilizing must ever be subordinate to mlssmnary 
work, and all not for his glory, but the glory of God. 
A St Augustine in his religion, he was a Juvenal in his 
philosophy. He managed wisely the mission interests 
both spiritual and temporal; and his greatest sorrow 
was that the military and political authorities were 

sions, showing that each has its advantages and disadvantages. He suggests 
the question which is worse 'to be hungry and have nothing to eat or plenty 
to eat and no appetite.' When San Francisco and Santa Clara had nothing 
to eat they attributed to this want 'el no hacer prodigios de conversiones;' 
but now that there is food there is nobody to eat it. 'Therefore, my brother, 
let us go on with our matins to the sancto sanctore.' 'Adonde ir el buey 
que no are? sino va , Cam eche' Some who have gone away would perhaps 
gladly take what they left. p " 
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customs, in fact all that might interest travellers. We 
accepted with eagerness...M. Fages wished to ac- 
company us...After having crossed a little plain coy- 
ered with herds of cattle.., we ascended the hills and 
heard the sound of bells announcing our coming. We 
were received like lords of a parish visitin their es- 
tates for the first time. The president of the ms- 
sions, clad in cope, his holy-water sprinkler in hand, 
received us at the door of the church illuminated as 
on the grandest festivals; led us to the foot of the 
altar; and chanted a te deum of thanksgiving for 
the happy issue of our voyage. Before entering the 
church we had crossed a plaza xvhere Indians of both 
sexes xvere ranged in line; their faces showed no sur- 
prise and left room to doubt, if we should be the sub- 
jeer of their conversation for the rest of the day. ''s 
After leaving the church the visitors spent a short 
time in examining the mission and in making a careful, 
though necessarily brief, study of the Franciscan 
r5gime and its effects on the natives. They probably 
visited San CSrlos more than once. 
"As the soldiers had rendered us a thousand little 
services, I asked leave to present them a piece of blue 
cloth; 'and I sent to the mission some blankets, stuffs, 
beads, tools, etc. The president announced to all the 
village that it was a giI from their faithful and an- 
cient allies who professed the same faith as the Span- 
iards; which announcement so aroused their kind 
feeling toward us that each one brought us the nex 
day a bundle of hay or straw for the cattle and sheep. 
Our gardener gave to the missionaries some potatoes 
from Chili, perfectly sound; I believe this is not 
one of the least of our gifts and that this root will 
succeed perfectly around Monterey." hi. de Langle 
also presented San CS.rlos vith a handmill for grind- 
ing grain which would enable four of the neophyte 
women to do the work of a hundred in the old way." 
S La Pdrose, Voyage, ii. 291-4. 
Id., ii. 315, 299. 
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it, the resemblance is so perfect that we have seen men 
and women in irons or in the stocks; and even the 
sound of tlxe lash might have struck ou= ears, that 
punishment being also admitted, though practised with 
little severity." Like Governor Neve, speaking of the 
custom of hunting neophytes vith soldiers, he" thought 
that the progress of the faith would be more rapid, 
and the prayers of the Indians more agreeable to the 
Sul)reme being if they were not under constraint." 
"I confess," to give a final quotation from the 
French navigator, "that, friend of the rights of man 
rather than theologian, I should have desired that to 
principles of Christianity there might be joined a leg- 
islation which little by little would have made citizens 
of men whose condition hardly difIrs now from tha 
of the negroes of our most humanely governed colo- 
nies. I understand perfectly the extreme difficulty 
of this new plan; I know that these men have few 
ideas, and still less constancy, and that if they are 
not regarded as children they escape those who have 
talen the trouble to instruct them. I know also that 
reasonings have ahnost no weight with them, that it 
is absolutely necessary to strike their senses, and that 
corporal punishment with recompense of double ra- 
tions has been so far the only means adopted by their 
legislators; but to ardent zeal and extreme patience 
would it be impossible to make known to a few fam- 
ilies the advantages of a society based on mutual 
rights, to establish among them a right of property 
so attractive to all men; and by this new order of 
things to induce each one to cultivate his field vith 
emulation, or to devote himself to some other class 
of work? I admit that the progress of this new 
civilization would be very slow; the pains which i 
would be necessary to take, very hard and tiresome; 
the theatres in which it would be necessary to ac 
very distant, so that applause would never make itself 
heard by him who might consecrate his life to being 
worthy of it; and theretbre I do not hesitate to de- 
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lespecting the presidio buildings during this period 
the records are silent; but in view of Governor Neve's 
efforts in this direction, of the fact that the work of 
collecting foundation stones ws begun as early as 
1778, and especially because the correspondence of 
the next decade speaks of extensive repairs rather 
than original construction, I suppose that the pali- 
sades were at least replaced by an adobe wall enclos- 
ing the neeessarybuildings, public and private. Here 
on the hill lived about one hundred and twenty-five 
persons, men, women, and children. Each year i 
summer or early autunm one of the transport vessels 
entered the harbor and landed a year's supplies at the 
embarcadero several miles down the bay, to be brought 
up by the presidio mules. Every week Or two small 
parties of soldier-couriers arrived from Loreto in the 
south or Monterey in the north with ponderous de- 
spatches for oflqeials here and to the north, and with 
items of news for all. Each day of festival a friar 
came over from the mission to say mass and otherwise 
care for the spiritual interests of soldiers and their 
families; and thus the time dragged on from day to 
day and year to year, with hardly a ripple on the sea 
of monotony. 
There was an occasional rumor of intended hostili- 
ties by the natives, but none resulted in anything 
serious, most of the trouble occurring south of the 
line in Baja Californian territory and requiring some 
attention from Fages during his southern trip in the 
spring of 1783. Here in the south, as in fact through- 
out the country, the natives were remarkably quiet 
and peaceful during Fages' rule. This is shown by 
the meagre records on the subject in connection with 
the well known tendency of the Spaniards to indulge 
in long correspondence on any occurrence that can 
possibly be made to appear like a.n Indian campaign.  

June 30, 1783, Fa.ges to Padre Sales, in P'ov. Rec., MS., iii. 18, says 
that he has ordered a sally against the Colorado Indians; and Oct. 26, Id., 
201, he orders Sergt. Arce with a guard of 4 or 5 men to watch those Indians, 
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In June 1783 Lasuen sent to Serra a repor on the 
mission of San Diego, vhich included an outline of its 
past history, already utilized in the preceding chap- 
ters, and a statistical statement of agricultural prog- 
ress, intended to show that the place was wholly unfit 
for a mission, although the spiritual interests of the 
converts made it necessary to keep up the establish- 
lnenf, there being no better site available. A de- 
scription of the mission buildings then in existence 
accompanied the other papers. 1. There were at this 
time 740 neophytes under missionary care, and Lasuen 
estimated the gentiles within a radius of six or eight 
leagues at a somewhat larger number. In 1790 the 
converts had increased to 856, of this number 486 
having been baptized and 278 having died. Large 
stock had increased from 654 to 1,729 head, small 
stock from 1,391 to 2,116, and the harvest of 1790 
had aggregated about 1,500 bushels. In his general 
report of 1787 on the state of the missions Fages, 
repeating the substance of Lasuen's earlier statements 
respecting the sterility of the soil, affirms that only 
about one half of the neophytes live in the mission, 
since they cannot be fed there, that the gentiles are 

whose early life I know nothing, came from San Fernando college to Tepie 
probably in the same company as Figuer (see note 12), in October 1770. He 
crossed over to the peninsula with Gov. Barri in January 1771, and was put 
in charge of the two pueblos near Cape San L6cas. In May 1773 he sailed 
from Loreto on his way to his college. We hear nothing more of hi,n until 
he was assigned to the Santa B,rbara Channel missions, but refused to serve 
under the new system proposed. Later, however, he was sent up with lgobo 
as supernumerary, arriving at San Francisco June 2, 1783, and spendir.g his 
time at San Francisco, San Juan, and Sa.n Gabriel until he came to San 
Diego in 1785. It is probable that even here he was not regular minister. 
 Lasuen, Informe de 1783, MS. ; Hayes' llIission Book, 89-98. The report 
was first dated May 10th, but Serra having ordered it kept back--probably 
in the fear that he might have to show it to the secular authorities--the 
author made some additions under date of June 21st. The buihlings were: 
Church, 30 x 5.5 varas; granary, 25 x 5.5 varas; storehouse, 8 varas; house 
for sick women, 6 varas; house for men, 6 varas; shed for wood and oven; 2 
padres' houses, 5.5 varas; larder, 8 varas; guest-room; ato; kitchen. Thcse 
were of adobe and from 3 to 5.5 varas high. With the soldiers' barracks 
these buildings filled three sides of a square of 55 varas, and the fou'th side 
was an adobe wall 3 varas high, with a ravelin a little higher. Outside, a 
fountain for tanning, 2 adobe corrals for sheep, etc., and one corral for co,vs. 
Most of the stock ws kept in San Luis Valley 2 leagues away, protected by 
palisade corrals. 
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with an able one, but Fages could not spare Zfifiiga 
from San Diego. In 1786, hovever, in consequence 
of the vacancy caused by the death of Moraga at San 
Francisco, the governor offered Ortega his choice of" 
the presidios, and he at first chose Santa BSrbara, but 
finally took command of Monterey. Josd Argtiello 
was company alfdrez from the beginning down to 
April 1787, when he was promoted to the command 
of" San Francisco, leaving a vacancy not filled until 
after 1790. The sergeants vere Pablo Antonio Cota 
and Ignacio Olivera, with :Raimundo Carrillo after 
1781, 30 perhaps from 1783. 
Work on the presidio buildings was pushed for- 
ward, in the ttispano-Californian sense, throughout 
the period, and the commandant's communications to 
Fages on plans and progress, on delays and accidents, 
on the making of" adobes and tiles or the receipt of 
beams, on laborers and their vages, and on other 
matters connected with the structure were very nu- 
lnerous.  The building material was chiefly adobe, 
though mortar, or cement, was used in some build- 
ings, and the outer or main wall stood on a founda- 
tion of stone. :Roofs were for the most part of" tiles, 
supported by timbers vhich were brought down by 
the transports iioln the north. The laborers were 

0 Ortega appointed commandant of Sty. Barbara Sept. 8, 1781. Prov. 
Pap., Presldios, MS., i. 1, 2. Ortega removed for incompetency, not under- 
standing his own accounts. Soler, June 7, 1787, in Prov. St. Pap., MS., vii. 
115. Orteg and Goycoechea ordered to change places. Soler to Fages, My 
14, 1783, in Prov. P, cc., MS., iv. 120-1,132. Goycoechea's commission sent to 
him Jan. 17, 1783. Id., iii. 55. Goycoeche rrived at San Diego en route 
north Aug. 24, 1783. 1"roy. St. Pap., MS., iv. 78. Ortega gave up command 
Jan. 25, 1784. Prov. Rec., MS., i. 162; ii. 4. Orteg thanks Fages for offer 
of any presidio, nd selects Santa Barbara Jan. 3, 1787. Prov. St. Pap., 5IS., 
vii. 175. Soler's complaints against Goycoeche and suggestion of clmnges 
Mrch and June, 1787. Id., 114-15, 135. Argiiello left for San Francisco in 
April, 1787. There was some correspondence about Goycoechea giving up the 
habilitacion. Id., 59, 67. Ugarte to Fages Oct. 25, 1787. The viceroy will 
fill the vacant place of alf6rez. Id., 31. Hermenegildo Sal w one of the 
sergeants at the foundation but left the company very soon. Proe. St. Pap., 
Ben. 2Ill., MS. It would serve no useful purpose to refer here to the hun- 
dreds of company rosters and similar documents scattered through different 
archives and which hve afforded me much information. 
 Prov. St. Pap., MS., iv. 143-44; v. 155, 167; vi. 48, 50, 55, 59, 62-3, 68, 
72; vii. 6, 7; viii. 90, 114; ix. 108, 168, 173; xii. 60-1. 
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as hired laborers worked well, and the grain raised at 
the presidio to be dealt out in wages was so abundant 
that in 1785 orders came from the general not to sow 
any that year. 3 
The discovery of a so-called volcano in 1784 was 
the source of some local excitement, and was duly 
reported to Mexico and Arizpe. The volcano was a 
league and a half west of the presidio at-a bend or 
break in the shore line, and about a thousand varas 
in circumference. The ground was so hot that the 
centre could not be approached; fire issued from thirty 
different places with a strong fume of sulphur; and 
the heat of the rocks caused the water to boil when 
the spot was covered at high' tide. There was no 
crater proper, or rather it was covered up with frag- 
ments of rock and with ashes. Fages went in person 
to examine, the sulphurous phenomenon and learned 
from the natives that the volcano had been long in 
operation? 4 , 
The aborigines in this district gave the Spaniards 
very little trouble beyond the occasional theft of a 
cow or sheep from the mission herds, engaging in 
hostilities among themselves, or rarely COlmnitting 
outrages on neophytes which called for Spanish inter- 
ference. In August 1790 Sergeant Olivera with eight 
men went in search of an Indian deserter, and were 
instructed also to prospect for mines. While the force 
was scattered somewhat in the search for minerals, 
they were attacked by a large number of Indians 
of the Tenoqui rancheria and driven away with 
the loss of two soldiers killed, Espinosa and Car- 
Ion. Goycoechea was blamed by Fages for having 

15 ft.; 7, alfrez' suite, 3 rooms; 8, commandant's suite, 4 rooms; 9, 15 family 
houses, 15 x 27 ft.; 10 chaplain's 2 rooms; 11, sergeant's house, 16 x 45 ft.; 
12, quarters and guard-room; 13, corrals, kitchen, and dispensa of alfrez; 
14, corrals, kitchen, and dispensa of comnandant; 15, chaplain's corral; 16, 
western bastion; 17, eastern bastion; 18, corrals. 
Prov. St. Pap., IIS., v. 244; Prov. Rec., ]IS. i. 171, 185. In 1787, 
however, the wheat crop was destroyed by rain and snow, which caused 
seed to rot. Prov. St. Pap., MS., vii. 65. 
.Prov. Rec., MS., i. 181; ii. 119-20; St..Pap., Sac., MS., xv. 19. 
HIST. CAL., VOL. I. 30 
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alfdrez, and the number during this decade never fell 
below fifty, though, including invalids, it was sometimes 
as high as sixty-two; and there were, besides, a surgeon 
and two or three mechanics. A guard of six men 
was kept at each of the three missions of San Crlos, 
San Antonio, and San Luis Obispo; and four men 
were furnished for San Josd pueblo beyond the limits 
of the district, which had in 1790 a population of 
genre de razon numbering two hundred. At the same 
time the presidio herds nulnbered four thousand head 
of live-stock great and small. "7 
Lieutenant Diego Gonzalez, like Zfifiiga one of the 
new officers who came under the regulation of 1781, 
was commandant until July 1785, when he was sent 
to San Francisco. The commandant at Monterey 
played a less prominent part in history, or at least in 
the records, by reason of the governor's presence, and 
little is known of Gonzalez' acts here save that he 
was arrested at the governor's orders for insubordina- 
tion, gambling, and smuggling; but we shall hear of 
him again. The alfdrez of the company, and also 
habilitado, was Hermenegildo Sal, who had come to 
California as a private with Anza in 1776. Sal became 
acting commandant on the departure of Gonzalez, and 
held that position until 1787. He would probably 
have kept the comlnand had it not been for his quarrels 
already alluded to with Captain Soler, whose ill-will 
he incurred and who claimed to have discovered a 
serious deficit in his accounts. It was in August 1787 
that the charge was made, and Sal was placed under 
arrest by order of the governor, his property being 
attached and two thirds of his pay being kel) back 
at first, and later all but two reals per day. Corre- 
spondence on this matter was quite extensive, s and 

37 Situado allowed by reglamento, $17,792; pay-roll, about $13,000; total 
of habilitado's yearly accounts, $35,000. Company accounts in Arch. Cd., 
lassim. 
38 Letters of Sal, Soler, and Fates in Prov. St. Pap., MS., vii. 60-1, 120, 
130, 143, 167-8; viii. 41-2, 54-5; ix. 140-1; x. 162-3; lProv. t. lPa39., 11eu. 
21Ill., IS., x. 10, 11; iii. 9; Proc. Rec., hiS., i. 33-4. 
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ton of lands has been made in due form, and--together 
xvith certain changes at San Jos6 rendered necessary 
by the moving of the houses--approved by the superior 
authorities. It was intended at first to remove the 
pueblo guards after two years, but they are to be 
maintained as long as necessary. In the first years, 
on account of bad management, San Jos6 made little 
progress; but the appointment of a comisionado as at 
Angeles and the subjection of the alcalde to him, have 
restored prosperity; and these measures were approved 
in 1785-6. 
In the missions great care must be taken to guard 
agai.nst the increase of veneral diseases which are 
causing such ravages in the peninsula. The sending 
of soldiers for escaped neophytes is extremely dan- 
gerous, and should be avoided, being resorted to only 
after other meansqthe best being for the friars to 
send other natives with flattery and trifling gifts to 
enlist the services of chiefs--have failed, and then 
with every possible precaution. The granting of 
escorts whenever asked for has also proved dangerous 
and inconvenient, since only tvo men could be spared, 
leaving the mission exposed and the friar only slightly 
protected. It has therefore been restricted, and the 
soldiers are not allowed to pass the night away from 
the mission. This policy, notwithstanding protests, 
and in consequence of Neve's confidential reports, has 
been approved by superiors and by the king. 
In the case of mail-carriers and escorts passing from 
one presidio to. another, careful orders have been given 
to prevent disaster and at the same time to insure 
humane treatment of the gentiles. Each presidio has 
in its archives properly indexed the orders that have 
been issued for its government and the prevention of 
all disorder. The abundance of products in proportion 
to consumers has led to a reduction of some of the 
prices affixed by Neve to grain and meat. Cattle 
belonging to the crown are kept from excessive in- 
crease and consequent running wild by annual slaugh- 
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and inclined to storm over trifles, always ready to 
quarrel with anybody from his wife to the padre pres- 
idente, he vas withal kind-hearted, never feeling and 
rarely exciting deep-seated animosities. He was 
thoroughly devoted to the royal service and attended 
with rare conscientiousness to every .petty detail of 
his ocial duty; yet his house, his horse, and above 
all his garden vere hardly second in importance to his 
office, his province, and his nation. He possessed less 
breadth of mind, less culture, and especially less dig- 
nity of manner and character than Felipe de Neve, 
but he wgs by no means less honest and patriotic. 
The early rulers of California were by no means 
the characterless figure-heads and pompous nonenti- 
ties that modern writers have painted them, and 
among them all there is no more original and attrac- 
tive character than the bluff Catalan soldier Pedro 
Fages. 
Jos6 Antonio I1;omeu, a native of Valencia, Spain, 
had served in the Sonora Indian wars with Fages in 
and before 1782 as captain. As we have seen, he 
took part in the campaigns following the Colorado 
possible sur ces provinces loignes, sur les nations qui les habitent, la nature 
de leur territoire, ses productions, les moeurs et coutumes de la population, 
et beaucoup d'autres sujets dont je traiterai dans le cours de cette relation.' 
Capt. Fages was in garrison with his company at Guadalajara, when he 
was ordered, perhaps in 1777, to the Sonora frontier; and there he served h 
the wars against Apaches and other savages for five years, receiving in the 
mean time a lieut, colonel's commission. In 1781-2 he made several expedi- 
tions from Sonora to the Colorado to avenge the death of his former rival 
livera; and visited California twice in 1782 before he came as governor, mak- 
ing the first trip from the Colorado direct to San Diego. He was in the Colo- 
rado region when on Sept. 10th, by an appointment of July 12, 1782, he 
took possession of his office as governor, and reached Monterey in November. 
1783 was spent chiefly in a journey to Loreto whence he brought his wife, 
Dofa Eulalia de Callis, and son to the cpital. He had at least two children 
born in California. In 1785 he had trouble with his wife, which does not 
seem however to have outlasted the year. :From August 1786, by Gem 
Ugarte's order of Feb. 12th, Fages became inspector of presidios. His com- 
mission as colonel wins dated Feb. 7, 1789. His governorship ended April 16, 
1791, and he sailed from lIonterey in the autumn of the same year. Taylor, 
sDiscov, ad Iibunders, ii. 179, says he died in hIexico before 1796, but it is by 
no means certain that he had any authority for the statement. Aug. 12, 
1793, he makes a report on hionterey Presidio buildings at Mexico. Prov. St. 
1Pap., hiS., xiii. 191; and in Oct. 1794 he resided in the city of lIexico. Cos- 
tats(I, Iforme, 1IS. 
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the interior. They were escorted by Amador with 
a squad of five soldiers, and were delighted with much 
of the intermediate country. Afte most hospitable 
treatment by fathers 1)ella and Sanchez at Santa 
Clara, they returned to San Francisco on the 22d. 
The Chatham had meanwhile arrived, and preparations 
were hastened for departure. For supplies furnished 
Don Hermenegildo would take no pay, acting as he 
said under instructions from ]3odega y Cuadra; but, 
he accepted from Vancouver some implements and 
ornaments besides a hogshead each of wine and rum, 
all to be distributed to the presidio and two lnissions. 
The two vessels sailed away the 26th and anchored 
next morning at :Monterey. is 
ancouver found lying at anchor in the harbor of 
Monterey-the Dzdals, his store-ship which had 
.joined the fleet at Nootka, the Activa bearing 
Cuadra's broac] pennant, the Aranzazt, and the 
casitas. The presidio and Cuadra's flag each received 
a salute of thirteen guns and each returned the com- 
pliment. From Cuadra, Arg;tiello, Caamafio, and all 
the Spanish ocials the Englishmen received the 
same courteous attentions as at San Francisco, and 
series of social entertainments followed on shore and 
n deck Which were mutually agreeable and Iroduc - 
tire of good-feeling. Orders recently received from 
Spain not to molest English vessels but to capture 
all those of other nations led both commanders to 
believe that the Nootka difficulties had been settled 
by their respective governments; consequently Van- 
couver made arrangements with Cuadra to send 
]3roughton to England sia San Bias and Mexico, to 

is These supplies were, according to a list in St. Pap., Sac., IS., iii. 21-2, 
for acct. of Cuadrall cows, 7 sheep, 10 arrobas of lard; free from Sal--2 
cows, 2 calves, 4 sheep, 190 pmnpkins, 10 baskets vegetables, a cart-load of 
ditto, 95 fowl, 400 eggs. 
9 On Vancouver's stay at San Francisco, visit to Santa Clara, and voyage, 
see Ioyage, ii. 1-30. Arg['tcllo reports to Arrillaga on Nov. 30th, the arrival 
of the l)cedalts on the 22d ' comlnanded by Gco. Anson,' and of the zDiscovery 
and Chatham on the 25th, one day before Vancouver's date, as at San Fran- 
cisco. St. Pap., Sac., hiS., v. 97. The date is given as ov. 25th also in 
Prov. St. Pa_p., hiS., xxi. 93. 
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couver held a short interview with Arrillaga, and a 
written correspondence follmved, in which the gov- 
ernor explained the hospitalities to vhich foreign 
vessels were entitled in Californian ports, asked 
a formal statement of the voyager's aims, and, while 
desiring harmony, insisted on the enforcement of orders 
that only the eolnmander with one or two officers could 
land. Vancouver replied explaining the seieni;ific 
ture of his voyage, and the benefits to be derived 
fiom its results by Spain as xvell as England, alluding 
to his kind reception of the year before, inclosing-let- 
ters of the viceroy which approved the attentions pre- 
viously shmvn him, and stating his desire to refit his 
vessels, transfer stores, make astronomical observa- 
tions, and give his men some exercise and recreation 
"on shore.._A_rrillaga's answer xvas that the viceroy 
had sent no orders respecting a second visit, that there 
were no royal orders in raneouver's favor as in the 
ease of La :P6rouse, and that Cuadra even had lef 
instructions that the forner attentions were for tha 
time only and need not be repeated.  Yet as he 
desired to render all possible aid to so worthy a cause, 
he would permit th landing of stores, which might be 
deposited in the warehouse at the landing under leek 
and key or elsewhere if the warehouse vere not deemed 
suitable, in care of one or two men from the vessels 
and protected by a Spanish guard; but on the condition 
that all the rest of the Englishnlen retire to the vessels 
at niglt. Astronomical observations must have been 
well advanced during the former long stay, yet an 
observatory, to be used in daytime only, might be 

the ocean joined the fleet. Mention of arrival and departure from San 
])'rancisco in St. Pap., Sac., MS., ii. 90-1, iv. 9; Prot,. St. P,p., MS., xi. 160; 
xxi. 121-2. A fourth vessel, the Vucas, is mentioned. Supplies amounting 
to $737 were funished. Sal says the vessels left on Oct. 29th. 
a These instructions or similar ones dated Jan. 12, 1793, and addressed to 
Argt'tello are in Prov. St. Peep., MS., xii. 163. The letter of the viceroy to 
Vancouver dated Feb. 18, 1793, in answer to Vancouver's letter of Jan. 13th 
is found in Id., xi. 112-13. In it the writer says : ' I an glad that as you say in 
your letter of Jan. 13th of this year all the subjects of His Majesty under my 
orders and residing in the regions of New Orleans (sic) of this America where 
you have been have treated you with the greatest hospitality and fricndshiia.' 
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this year Don Juan Francisco de la Bodega y Cuadra, 
eonnnander at San Blas, and discoverer of the Cali- 
fornian bay that bears his name, died, and was sue- 
eeeded by General Josd Manhel de _lava. 
Once more did Vancouver visit the coast, and be- 
sides his visit there is not lnueh to be said of mari- 
time affairs or foreign relations during the year 1794. 
The viceroy approved A_rrillaga's policy and acts 
toward foreign vessels. 42 A report was received from 
Saavedra, now commanding at Nootka, that a forty- 
gun ship was coming from England to relieve Van- 
eouver and settle the northern question; but Arrillaga 
replied that a treaty had been formed and no danger 
need be apprehended. 43 The Concepcio,, Menendez 
in eomlnand, brought up the supplies and five padres 
to San Francisco in June, and during the year visited 
all the Californian ports. Two Manila vessels, the 
Vcthlgs under 13ertodano, and tIorc(sitas, under Mon- 
dojia, touched at ionterey in July and August.  The 
Arazaztt made two trips down from Nootka arriving 
in July and September. On the former voyage she 
was under an American eomlnander, John Kendriek. 
lie came tbr supplies and also for the men that had 
been destined for Bodega; but the latter had already 
been shipped on the Cocepcio,. Father Magin 
Catal came down with Kendriek and refused to re- 
turn to Nootka, though the president had no author- 
ity to send another chaplain in his place and tliough 
the pious captain vowed he would hoht the padres 
responsible before God and the king for the lack of 
spiritual rations on board his vessel. The difl3eulty 
seems to have been settled by Gili going on board the 

June 11, 1794, viceroy to governor, approving the reception of Van- 
couver and orders given to conmandants to prevent an examination of the 
country and the shipment of cattle to foreign establishments. Prov. ,gt. Pap., 
MS., xi. 177-8; but the day befvre he had forwardcd aroyal ordcr of March 
25, 1793, granting shelter to English vessels in Spanish ports. Id., 176. 
" Saavedra to Arrillaga, June 15, 1794, in Prov. St. Pap., hiS., xii. 207. 
An'illaga to Saavedra, July 15th. Id., 208. 
On movements of vessels for 1794 see Prov. St. Pap., ]IS., xi. 160, 195 
6; xii. 12, 14, 106-7, 121, 150-1, 198, 201-2, 211; xxi. 146-7; P'ov. Rec., 
ZIS., vi. 28, 30, 43.; viii. 146. 
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less extensive in California than in the far north, need 
no further att, ention here. s3 His persistence in ignoring 
the name California and extending New Albion dow 
beyond San Diego by virtue of Drake's so-called 'dis- 
covery' is an amusing and harmless idiosyncrasy. His 
ignorance of the Spanish language and the peculiarly 
delicate position in which he was placed on account 
of international jealousies led him into many errors 
respecting matters with which he became acquainted 
by conversation with the Spaniards, his narrative in 
this respect presenting a marked contrast with that of 
L Pdrouse; yet his errors are mostly confined to 
names and dates and minor details, and his general 
statements are more accurate and comprehensive than 
might have been-expected. With the natural advan- 
tages of the country he was f&vorably impressed, and 
of them lie left a fair record. Of the Spanish people 
with whom he came in contact, always excepting 
Arrillaga with whom he was unjustly but naturally 
offended, he speaks in kind and flattering terms, 
though criticising their inactivity and indisposition 
to take advantage of the possibilities by which they 
were surrounded. The natives, except some in the 
Sant BSrbara Channel, seemed to be a race of the 
most miserable beings ever seen possessing the faculty 
of human reason, and lit:le if any advantages had 
at, tended their conversion. Yet he testified to their 
afbctionate attachment to their missionary benefac- 
tors, whose aims and methods, without attempting 
discussion of the mission system, lie approves, look- 
ing for gradual success in laying foundations for civil 
society. For the friars personally h.e had nothing but 
enthusiastic praise. 
What was needed to stimulate true progress 
California was a friendly colnmerci,nl intercourse with 
foreigners, to create new vants, introduce new corn- 

aVancouvcr's atlas contains a carefully prepared nap on a large scale, 
better than any of earlier (late, of the whole California coast, wLich I repro- 
duce. There are charts of Trinidad Bay, San Diego, and the entrance to San 
Francisco, and seven views of I)oints ,'long the coast. 
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to be taken at this epoch. The conpleted line of 
missions as planned was rapidly to civilize the natives, 
but a larger Spanish population vas desirable and new 
pueblos of genre de razon were to be founded as well 
as new missions. This subject was doubtless included 
in a general sense in ]3oriea's original instructions; but 
the first definite action is seen in a report of the royal 
tribunal of accounts to the viceroy, dated November 
18, 1795. In this document it is recommended as a 
most important measure for the velfare and protection 
of the Spanish possessions in California that the gov- 
ernor, with the aid of Engineer C6rdoba and other 
officers, proceed to Select a site and to found a pueblo, 
or villa, to be called ]3raneiforte in honor of the viceroy. 
This establishlnent as a coast defence should be put 
on a military basis, securely fortified, and settled 
with soldiers as pobladores. The site must be selected 
and the lands divided according to existing pueblo 
regulations and t.he laws of the Indies. Each officer 
and soldier is to have a house-lot, and between those 
of the offleers lots are to be assigned to chieftains of 
raneherias who may be induced to live with the Span- 
iards, thus assuring the loyalty of their subjects. 
Live-stock and implements may be furnished by the 
government as hitherto. Instead of an habilitado 
there is to be a town-treasurer; and Alberni may com- 
mand, acting as lieutenant-governor. As the time 
of the infantry soldiers expires they are not to be 
reinlisted, but new recruits obtained fi'om New Spain 
will create an immigration without the heavy cost of 
bringing in settlers as such.  
It is to be supposed that the viceroy approved this 
plan in its main features at least, and sent correspond- 
ing orders to Boriea, though no such order appears 
in the archives2  It had been indicated in the plan 

 Branci./orte, Iforme del Rel Tribual sobre fndacion de un pueblo qe 
se llard lranciforte, 1795, MS. This report was prepared by Beltran on 
l-ov. 17th, and approved by the tribunal Nov. 18th. 
a The order dated Dec. 15, 1795, and enclosing the auditor's report given 
above is alluded to by Boric on June 16, 1796. St. Pap., .Miss. and Colon., 
/IS., i. 364. 
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all California for the purpose in viev, since the pen- 
insula afforded neither lands, timber, wood, nor Water, 
nothing but sand and brambles and raging winds. 
The Santa Cruz site, across the river frotn the mis- 
sion, had all the advantages which the others lacked, 
and had besides proximity to the sea, affording facili- 
ties for export, plenty of fish, with an abundance of 
stone, litne, and day for building. The establishment 
of a town here could moreover do no possible harm to 
the mission. The settlers should be practical farmers 
from a cold or temperate climate, and should have 
houses and a granary built for them at expense of the 
government in order that they might apply them- 
selves at once to agriculture. The soldiers and inva- 
lids are entitled to more assistance than other settlers 
by reason of't, heir past services. The scheme of add- 
ing Indiali chiefs to the town is impracticable, since 
there are no chiefs; some mission Indians, however, 
might be profitably attached to the settlement to work 
and learn in company with Spaniards2 s 
August. 4th Boriea transmitted these reports to the 
viceroy with his own enthusiastic approval, pronounc- 
ing the Santa Cruz site the best between Cape San 
Ltieas and San Francisco, and giving some additional 
particulars about the anchorage. He recommends 
that an adobe house be built for each settler so that 
the prevalent state of things in San Jos6 -and Los 
Angeles, where the settlers still live in tule huts, 
being unable to build better dwellings without neg- 
lecting their fields, lnay be prevented, the houses to 
cost not over two hundred dollars each. " On Sep- 
tember 23d another eommunieation of the governor 

as Alberi, Parecer sobre el sitio en que debe fudarse "el nuevo Pueblo de 
ranciforte, 1796, MS. A part is translated in JDwinelle's Col. Ilid. S. Frat- 
cisco, App. 18.-Cdrdoba, lore acerca del sitio de ratcorte, 1796, hiS. 
Very inaccurately translated, and dated July 2d, in Slot Cruz, Peep, 53-5. 
Irief tncntion of the decision against San Francisco in Radolph's Oratiot, 
309; Tthill's lli.t. Cal., 105; Elliot, in Overland ll[onthly, iv. 337-8. 
gSt. Palx, lTiss. and Colo., MS., i. 258--60. The volunteers should have 
a year's pay, and as a reintegro, 2 mares, 2 cows, 2 sheep, 2 goats, a yoke of 
oxen, plough, harrow, hoe, axe, knife, musket, and 2 horses; other vecinos 
besides the house, stock, tools, etc., and $10 per month for a year. 
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established with royal approval. 43 The Co,cepcion 
arrived at Monterey May 12th with a party of col- 
onists on board in a pitiable state of destitution and 
ill-health. 4. It was necessary to provide some kind 
of a home for them; and before he end of May 
briel Moraga was sent as commissioner o erect tem- 
porary shelters at Branciforte, since C6rdoba, xvho 
was to superintend the formal establishment, had other 
duties vhich would keep him busy for a time. It is 
impossible to give the exac date when Moraga began 
his work, when the flrs setglers took possession of 
heir new homes, or when the formal foundation oe- 
euri.ed. 5 
The 17th of July, possibly a or abou he time 
ha the settlers lef onerey for Braneitre, Boriea 
issued insuegions go Comslonalo {oraga for the 
inernal managemen of the villa. The townsmen mus 
be made to live in peace and harmony; no concubin- 
age, gambling, or drunkenness, which offences, like 
April 9th, Borica to viceroy. Prov. Rec., MS., vi. 91-. Iay d, B. to 
commandant. Id., iv. 89-90. B. to comisionado S. Jos6. Id., iv. 211-12. 
May 5th, Lasuen to B. St. Pap., Sac., MS., vii. 27-8. 
,=t They were Jos Antonio Roblcs, Fermin Cordero, Jos6 Vicente Mojica 
(or Morico), wife and five children, Jos6 Maria Arceo, Jos6 Barbosa and wife, 
Jos6 Silvcstre Machuca and wife, Jos Acevcdo, Jos6 Iiguel Uribes, Jos 
Agustin Narwez. The different lists of arrival, departure, and settlement 
differ somcvhat. The firs lacks the last four names and has Gallardo and 
Guznmn which never appear again. The nine colonists with their families, 
17 persons, were of the vagabond and criminal class, bu they differed from 
the firs settlers of the other pueblos in being for the most part so-called 
Spaniards. They included 2 famers, 2 ilors, 1 carpenter, 1 miner, 1 mer- 
chant, 1 engraver, and 1 with no trade. $t. Pap. Mis. attl Colon., MS., i. 38 
5; Prov. Rec., vi. 92; Prov. St. Pap., MS., xv. 223-4; xiii. 277; xvii. 31, 
89-90; xxi. 256. 
*' May 12, 1797. Borica to commandant. Vhen the settlers go to Branci- 
forte, cattle, implements, etc., will be furnished, an account being opened with 
each. Prov. St. Pap., IS., xvii. 31. May 15th, B. to C6rdo. Directs him 
after completing the work at S. Francisco, the survey of the Sta Clara boun- 
da, and that for a removal of S. Jos6, to go to Sta Cruz and make careful 
surveys and plans for the town of Bmnciforte and its buildings public and 
private, with an estimate of expenses. Id., xxi. 261. Iay 26th, B. to Mo:agn. 
Instructions to build some temporary huts for himself and the guard and to 
take his fmnily there to live; then to build sone large huts to accommoda.to 
15 or 20 fmnilies each, also temporary. The soldiers must work and tho 
colonists also if they arrive before the work is done. Implements, stock, 
etc., will be sent by Sal. C6rdoba is to be obeyed when he comes. 
Cr,tz, A'r'h., MS., 67-8; Prov. Rec., MS., iv. 247; Sta Cruz, Peep, 3, 5. May 
27th, Sal acting as secretary for Borica forwards blank-books, paper, and 
terials for making ink. Sta Crttz, Arch., MS., 69. 
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and 66 for the next three years, 4s besMes the live- 
stock and implements for which they were obliged 
gradually to pay. They were thus enabled to live after 
a fashion, and they never became noted for devotio 
to hard work. There was no change in the number 
ot  regular pobladores down to 1800, though half a 
dozen invalids and discharged soldiers were added to 
the settlement, 49 perhaps more, for the records on the 
subject are meagre. Corporal 3/Ioraga remained in 
charge until November 17'99, when Ignaeio Vallejo 
was ordered to take his place as eomisionado, arriving 
about the 20th. 5 The settlers raised in 1800 about 
1,100 bushels of wheat, maize, and beans; and their 
horses and cattle amounted to about 500 head. I 
append in a note a few minor items which make up 
all that 13raneiforte has of history down to the end 
of the decade and century. 5 
 Prov. 8. Pap., MS., xvii. 31, 41, 89-90. 
 Feb. 1, 1798, the governor statcs to the viceroy that there were, besides 
the 9, two invalids and one discharged soldier. Prov. I:ec., MS., vi. 65. In 
a list of 1799, Prov. St. Pap., xvii. 264, six inwlids; Mrcelino Bravo, Mr- 
cos ]3riones, Marcos Villela, Jos6 Antonio Iodrigucz, Juan Jos6 I'eralt, Jo- 
quin Castro. The population tablcs make the number of men in 1800, 17, or 
{6 persons in all; but I suppose this my hve included besides those just 
mentiofied from 3 to 5 soldiers of the guard with their families. Yet 21 set- 
tiers, one an Indian, are reported by Vallejo on Dec. 31, 1799. St. Peep., lliss., 
IIS., iii. 6. 
o Prov. Rec., IIS., iv. 302; Santa Cruz, `4rch.., MS., 65. 
 The work called Sea Cruz, ,4 Peep into the Past, 'he Early Days of tle 
l:llage of Branciforte, should be noticed here. It is  series of articles pub- 
lished in the Sea Cruz I.,ocal Item from July 1876 to Aug. 1877, which I have 
collected in  scrp-book. Ech of the 42 articles conta.ins the translation of 
an original document from the rchives with preliminary remarks of consider- 
able interest by the translator, hlr Williams, an old resident of Sant Cruz. 
The plan of this work is so praiseworthy, nd the result so ar superior to 
vlmt newspapers usually furnish in the way of local history, that the numer- 
ous inaccuracies of detail may almost be pardoned. 
In the following I omit many items of no importance or interest. Dec. 14, 
1797, Sal to l[oraga, Sends 6 wras of jerga for each settler for bedclothes. 
8ta Crz, Arch., hiS., 69. Jan. 28, 1798, ]3oric to Moraga., Must teach the 
Guadalajarefios agriculture and strive against their natural laziness; treat 
them with charity and love, but punish grave faults and malicious failare to 
work. Id., 71; Sea Crtz, Peep, 7-9; Pro'v. Rec., MS., iv. 264. lIarch 3d, ]30- 
rica says the community must till the field of larvacz if he is ill. Id., iv. 2(6, 
May 30th, cows and sheep promised. Each settler got three cows. Id.. iv. 7 l, 
274. July 27th, a settler to attcnd to no othcr work than tilling his own ilehls. 
Sea Cruz, Arch., 1[S., 70; Sea Cruz, Peep, ll. Oct. 29th, Cordero and Arceo, 
runaways, if caught must work in irons. Id., 71 and 13. Oct. Sth, ]3orica orders 
Ioraga to inspect the wardrobe of settlers' wives and report what is needed. 
rov. tec., hiS., iv. 282. Expense for wages and rations to end of 1798, 
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Independent of the explorations made with a view 
to new establishments, Borica had a scheme of open- 
ing communication with New Mexico, where, as he 
had heard from Governor Concha through General 
Nava, there were fifteen hundred genre de razon with 
neither lands nor occupation. He sent to Mexico 
early in 1795 for copies of Garcds' diary and map. 
Having obtained these he instructed Goycoechea of 
Santa BSrbara at the end of the year to make inqui- 
ries about the eastern country and to suggest some 
way to send a letter across to the governor of New 
Mexico by the natives, who could at the same time 
explore the route. In January 1796 Goycoechea sent 
to the governor such vague and-unreliable rumors as 
he could, gather from the natives of the channel re- 
specting the country beyond the Tulares; and in 
February he informed ]3orica that he had made 
arrangements with the native chief, Juan Maria, and 
four companions to carry the letter, but that Father 
Tapis had forbidden their departure, at least until an 
order could be obtained froxn Lasuen.  
This state of the matter was reported to the vice- 
roy in Borica's communication of October 2d,  and 
the attorney-general having reported favorably on the 
scheme of intercommunication as useful to Califor- 
nia's commerce, development, and defence, the viceroy 
requested ]3orica to send fo Mexico the maps and 
papers on which his project rested; that the project 
be also sent to the commandant general for his in- 
spection; and that Lasuen forward his views about 
the employment of the Santa BSrbara Indians. This 
was in January 1797,-and in April Lasuen answered, 
 April 29, 1795, Borica to viceroy. Prov. Rec., :hiS., vi. 44. Dec. 14th, 
:Borica to Goycoechea. Id., iv. 41.4--7. Jan. 18th, Goycocchea to Borica. 
Prey. St. Pap., MS., xiv. 16, 17. Feb. 16th, Id. to Id., ,'t. Pap., Sac., ]IS., 
iv. 74-7. Sept. 28th, Borica orders the padres to use gentle neasures with 
the Tulare Indians so that there may be no difficulty on the proposed route. 
Prey. Rec., ]IS., vi. 174. Sal's report of Jan. 31st, already alluded to, was 
probably in answer to similar inquiries sent him by the governor. 
 Borica, Iforme sobre comunicacion con .Vttevo Mexico, 1796, MS. A 
similar communication dated October 5th is given in Arch. Sta. Bdrbara, 
hiS., x. 73-6. 
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from the padres' table if asked for. The mission 
Indians were always fatter than the gentiles, their 
work was easier than that required to gain a subsist- 
enee in the old way, and the gentiles greatly preferred 
the Spanish grains to their wild seeds and fruits. 
Still, as the president admits, the neophytes did desert 
and plead hunger, and they were always glad to get 
permission to go to the .wnte for a time to live in the 
old way. Such permissions were given more freely 
in times of short supplies; but no Indian was ever 
eompelled to go. As to the clothing of the neophytes 
there was a substantial agreement on the one or two 
blankets, breeeh-elouts or petticoats, and shirts given 
to each native every year or two, and no expressio n 
of opinion that the supply was not adequate to their 
wants, except by Sal. 
The dwellings of the neophytes vere, as :Lasuen 
admitted, in many plaees like those of the gentiles, 
but eleaner, bet.ter on the Channel than elsewhere, 
and in some missions already replaced by adobe houses 
with tile roofs. These dwellings like the presidios 
and other buildings went. through sueeessive stages, 
and were improved as fast as possible. Unmarried 
females it was found necessary to lock up at night 
and to wateh "closely, but they were given generally 
the best room in the mission, and subjected to no hard- 
ships. In only a few missions were bachelors locked 
up or forced to sleep in the mission. On these points 
Itorra had made no speeial eharges except as they 
were included in the general one of ill-treatment. 
On the subject of labor there was a radical differ- 
enee of opinion, rkeeording to the commandants 
the working hours vere from six to nine hours per 
day, varying with the season, with extra work on 
speeial occasions as in harvest-time. Task vork was 
also common, but the tasks were so heavy that the 
time was not materially reduced. Women must carry 
adobes, stones, and bricks, and when with child or 
giving suck their tasks were no suffieiently dimin- 
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islw(l. Chihh'en were enTh)yed at driving nway ],irds 
,r at other ligliter labor; /lie ngel nnl sick were 
exempt. The tiars on the eontrnry nffirm that wrk- 
in K lmurs were from four to six lou; that not more 
titan lmlf the natives worked at tim same time, the 
rest escaping on some reason or pretext, for they were 
always excused even when tlmir plea was doubtful; 
that nany did little even when lwctending to work; 
that tasks were assigned whenever it was possible, 
and so light that the workers were usually free in the 
afternoon or a day or two in every week, and finally 
that all proper allowances were made for women 
their various conditions. Lasucn conparcs the mis- 
sion tasks with those imposed on such natives as were 
sent to work at the presidios where they were obliged 
to toil from morning till night; and he ventures to 
doubt the sinccrify ()f the c,)mmhndants' compassion 
for tim poor ovcrworkc(l neophytes. 
The commandants l/l answenno ]onca s qucstms, 
and indeed the governor in asking them, toucled 
several l)(,its ot included in ][orra's accusations. 
()m eOmldaint was that too slm't a time was allowed 
to the neolhytcs for gathering wild fruits. The 
answer was that at Sallta ]ISrbara )c fifth ,f the 
wh,lc number were allowcl every Sun(hff to go t) the 
q,.,te for a week r two, nml elsewhere a simiIar 
ten was mlolted. If the ('overts arc to be 
from eve W rstraint like the l)agans, says l.asuen, 
when arc they to l)eeoe civilized ! .knother elarge 
f Sal and (J()y('oeehea was that tlm natives were 
carefully restricted fi'om all itereourse witl tlc getc 
le ra-.on, and wet. not allowed to visit tle presidios 
,r to Mtiml any aid to the soldiers, tlm.nissi()naries 
I,.ig afi'ail t" h)sing their services. Ihese state- 
,mnts the fi'iars denied as false a[l calumnims. 
Tlu,re as no effort to restrict itere,)urse excel)t i 
peeial eaes witli  ici,ms persms; any ne()l)hytc wns 
tYee to  isit tle lwcshlio ,)n llilavs ,r witl leave of 
absence, and none lind ever been lmiilmd tbr lmllfig 
. 
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to his ovn district. Some statistics on the subject are 
given in connection with local annals. So far as can 
be determined from the records the annual revenue 
from this source was from fifty to a hundred dollars, ss 
A sacred image of our lady of Guadalupe sen to 
Califi)rnia in 1795 was by license of the highes 
ecclesiastical authorities allowed to be touched by the 
original picture. In one instance the soldiers estab- 
lished a kind of rancho where was raised a herd 
devoted to decorating the image of the virgin.Y 9 

88P.rov. Rec., IIS., iv. 148, 296: Prov. St. "Pap., IIS., ix. 241; xv. 42-3, 
48, 77-8; xvi. 98, 220; Id., Ben. Mil., hiS., xxviii. 9; St. Pap. Miss., MS., ii. 
65; S. Josd, Arch., hiS., vi. 42. The bulls sent sold from 2 reals, or 25 cents, 
to $2 each. The diffcren kinds were vvos, laticinios, composicion, and 
difm, tos. 
 Prov. St. Pap., IIS., ix. 194-5; xiii. 79. 
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The tenure of lands is an interesting topic of Cal- 
iforni history, both in itself and especially in view 
of the litigation of later times. In its earliest phases 
the subject falls more naturally into the annals of this 
though a general statement 
ls is all that is required here. A 
was occupied by Spain in 1769 
vested in the king. No individual 
)ls, bu only usut'ruetuary titles of 
sted in California in Spanish times. 
was actually in possession of only 
,ieh the presidios stood and such 
needed in connection with the 
natives were recognized as the 
king, of all the territory needed for 
but the civilizing process to which 
ubjeeted would greatly reduce the 
in their savage state; and 
prospective legal hinderance to the 
settlements. The general 
for such establishments, and 
each of lands to the extent of four 
Meanwhile neither the missions, 
:D'raneisean order, nor the church 
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that any such grants were made. Arrillag reported 
to the viceroy in 1793 that no grants had been made 
by his predecessors under the order of 1786, and that 
on account of this failure to act, and because of the 
ultimate right of the natives to the best sites-- 
lthough he was constantly asked for ranchos and 
believed that it would be well for the country to 
grant them--he would not act without further in- 
structions.  Yet early in 1794 he reported that he 
had permitted several persons to settle on the Iio de 
Monterey from three to five leagues from the pre- 
sidio, the permission being only provisional. 3 In 
April 1795 :Borica sent to the viceroy his views on 
the subject. He did not know why his predecessors 
had failed to grant sites for cattle-raising, but he did 
not favo such concessions. It would be difficult to 
tell what lands the missions really needed, since new 
converts were constantly made. Troubles between 
the owners of ranchos and rancheria Indians would 
lead to excesses and war; the animals of the settlers 
would do injury to the food-supply of the gentiles; 
the rancheros would be fa.r removed from spiritual 
care and from judicial supervision; and finally the 
province had already live-stock enough, there being 
no export. :Borica therefore proposed that no ranchos 
should be granted for the present, but that settlers 
of good character be allowed to establish themselves 
provisionally on the land asked for near a mission or 
pueblo, to be granted them later if it should prove 
best. In fact several ranchos already existed under 
those conditions?  
instead of 4. This would literally be 64 square leagues; but the original 
'4 1. measured from the centre of the plaza, 2 in each direction,' might--like 
the corresponding definition in the Recopilacion de Indias---be interpreted 
naturally 16 square leagues. It is a curious complication; but that an are 
of 4 square leagues, either in square or rectangular form, was wht was 
intended, and in hundreds of cases actually surveyed for each Spanish pueblo, 
there can be, I suppose, no doubt. 
.2.2 Prov. St. Pap., MS., xii. 45-7. This report was sent back to Boric 
for his opinion on Aug. 25, ] 794. Arrillag recognizes the four-league limit 
even in the case of missions. 
 Prov. St. Pap., MS., xxi. 132; xii. 189. 
2 April 3, 1795, Boric to viceroy. Proc. Rec., IS., vi. 39-41. 
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pective ones to four leagues of land, though like them 
as yet without fixed boundaries, inhabited by over 
one hundred settlers, each of whom held about four 
acres of land still subject to conditions and not to 
be alienated or hypothecated; and finally twenty or 
thirty men raising cattle on ranchos which they occu- 
pied temporarily by permission of the authorities, 
without any legal title, though some of them or their 
children subsequently became owners of the land. 

]esides the missions and pueblos, conversion and 
colonization, there are various institutions a.nd indus- 
tries of the province whose progress during this period 
merit brief notice here; though in most respects that 
progress was great only in comparison to that of other 
epochs of-California history. The order in which the 
several topics are treated being a matter of no mo- 
ment, I begin with that of manufactures and labor. 
At the first occupation of Upper California some 
Christian Indians from the peninsula; the only per- 
sons for many years who were honored with the name 
of Californians, were brought north as servants of all 
work in the new missions. The presidial companies 
usually had a few smiths, armorers, and carpenters 
vhose services were available at times, as well for the 
friars as for the soldiers; the soldiers themselves 
were obliged to render assistance in building-and 
some other kinds of work. Gentiles were hired from 
the first, especially on the Channel coast. After 1773 
men were enlisted and paid as sailors to serve in Cal- 
ifornia as laborers, and among the settlers at the 
pueblos were persons of various trades, on vhich, 
however' none seem to have depended for subsist- 
ence. This was the condition of mechanical indus- 
try down to 1790. Besides the repairs executed on 
arlns, ilnplements, and articles of clothing, there 
were rude attempts at tanning and various other 
simple and necessary processes suggested by the 
needs of the soldiers and ingenuity of the friars; but 
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Agricultural statistics are given elsewhere in chap- 
ters devoted to missions, pueblos, and to local prog- 
ress; but it is well here to give the grand total of 
production, vhich was on an average 56,000 bushels 
of grain per year during the decade. Of this yield 
36,000 bushels were wheat; 11,700 bushels, corn; 
5,400 bushels, barley; 1,800 bushels, beans; and 1,200 
bushels, miscellaneous grains such as pease, lentils, etc. 
Of other crops no statistical records were kept, though 
each establishment had a vegetable garden, a fruit- 
orchard, or a vineyard, most having all of these in 
a prosperous condition supplying the wants of the 
c.ountr.y. There have been some interesting discus- 
slons in modern times respecting the dates at which 
grapes, oranges, and other fruits were introduced in 
California; but there are no records which can throw 
!ight on the matter. Many varieties of fruit, includ- 
lng probably grapes, vere introduced t?om the penin- 
sula by the earliest expeditions between 1769 and 
1773; nearly all the varieties were in a flourishing 
condition on a small scale before Jun/pero Serra's" 
death in 1784; and very fev remained to be introduced 
after 1800. :;s 
:Borica gave and required his commandants to give 
much personal attention to the advancement of agri- 
cultural interests, using various expedients of reward 
and threat to accustom the settlers--for there was 
rarely any occasion to interfere with the friars and 
their subjects--to habits of industry and to precau- 
tions against possible famine in years of drought. 
.s Information on these matters is very meagre and of  general nature. 
Vallejo has heard from his father and others of the fmdadores that vines 
were brought up in 1769, and planted at San Diego. Vedlejo..Doe. Hist. Cal., 
hiS., xxxvi. 2S8. Palou, Vida de Judpero Serra, 199, 220, etc., mentions 
grapes, vegetables, fruits, etc., as flourishing in 1784. Yield of Monterey 
garden sufficient to pay for a gardner in 1784. Prov. St. Pap., hiS., v. 54. L 
t'5rouse left the first potatoes in Californi in 1786. There are some tradi- 
tions of wild grapes found in the country near San Antonio, and improved by 
cultivation. Gomez, Io que sabe, MS., 105-6. Fages' garden in 1783-91 with 
200 fruit-trees, vines, etc. Prov. St..Pap., IS., x. 167. Vancouver names 
many kinds of fruit raised in 1792. Wine manufactured in the southern 
missions in 1797-8. Arch. Sta Bdrbara, MS., xii. 66, 70, 1798. The culture 
of vines nd olives must be encouraged. Prov. Rec., hiS., iv. 106. 



CItAPTER XXIX. 

I.N-DUSTRIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 
1791-1800. 
CORCE--TRA)v- OZ ThE TRA.NSPORT--OTTER-$KI'S---PROJECTS OF .|AR- 
QUEZ, [AMANELI, INCIARTE, PONCE, .[ENDEZ, AND OVINETA--I'ROVlNCI.L 
FI NANCEI[ABILITADOS---FACTOR AND COM M I.SSARYA)I PLICATED 
ACCU.$SUPPLIES AND IEVENUESTAXES--ToBACCO [ONOPOLY m 
TITIIES.[ILITARY FOrE H.xV ])I.IRIBUTIONIVIL GOVERNMENT-- 
PPOPOSED SEPARATION OF TIIE CALIFOR.N'LSADMINISTRATIi)N OF J t'8- 
TICE--A CAUSE C---BRE--ExEcuTION OF ROSAS--OFFICLL CARE oF 
.TI[ORALS---UsE OF LIQUORS--(AMBLING---F-DUCATIONDBoRICA'8 EFFORTJ 
nTHE FIRST SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL-MASTERS. 

C .LIFORNIA had as yet no commerce. Not a trading- 
vessel proper touched on the coast before 1800, thoug], 
there had been some little exchange of goods for meat 
and vegetables on several occasions between the Cal- 
ifirnians and such vessels as aived fo purposes other 
than commercial. " It is sad to not see  single ship- 
,,wner on the Pacific coast," wrote Cosns6 in 1794; 
,, trade in the South Sea, aml therefore no revenue, 
a lack of population, and great expense to the crown. 
The Cadiz merchants from mistaken motives stifled 
tle coast trade in its infancy. A grand commerce 
,,iglt. be developed, affordin California colonists a 
],,arket for their products, including fish and salte,! 
],cats.  The Spanish laws strictly firbade all tragic 
,,t only with tbreign vessels and for foreign gods. 
I,ut with Spanisl vesel aml for panisl-kmcrica 
gods except the regular transports and ai(lcs 
i,r,,ught by then. At first the transports were f,,r- 
I,i,llcn to l,ring otler good, than those iMudt.,1 i, 
tle r,.gular invoices to tlm lmbilitads, al great i,rc - 
 C  , io d 179 , I. 
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San Bias until 1795 and perhaps throughou the 
decade. In 1791 Manuel Creaba, at the reeolnmen- 
dation of Ievilla Gigedo, was put in possession of the 
newly created office of habilitado general with the 
rank of captain and the pay of l,200 a year. He 
was to devote his whole attention to California busi- 
ness as the factor had not do/re. The office was to 
be elective; and in 1799, C'reaba obtaining leave of 
absence, Eueario Antonio Columna was appointed to 
succeed him ad interim in Iay, and the choice was 
duly ratified by the presidial companies in August 
and September. It is not certain that Columna ever 
took possession of the ofl3ee, there being some indica- 
tions that Crea.ba held it again in 1802. Through 
want of skill on the part of the habilitados the ac- 
counts were always in confusion. I)efieits during this 
decade are noticed in local chapters. In 1793 the 
forwarding of supplies was once suspended till the 
accounts could be adjusted. In 1795 the final orders 
were issued for settling the old accounts of the first 
expeditions of 1769-74. lanyofthe soldiers were now 
dead and their descendants scattered. Whenever the 
sum due was large, the heirs were to be sought; 
otherwise he money was to be spent in masses for 
the souls of the dead pioneers. In 1797 ]3oriea in the 
north and Arrillaga at Loreto were still at work on 
the accounts of the past decade. There had been 
812,000 due the presidio of Santa Brbara in 1792, 
and in 1801 the governor expressed doubts whether 
a. settlement would ever be reached. Truly there was 
little inducement to the soldiers to live economically 
and to leave large ha.lances in the hands of the gov- 
ernment. Tlm proeuradores at San Fernandoeollege, 
charged with the transaction of business i'or the Cali- 
fornia missions, were Josd Iurgufa and Toms de la 
2Pefia, whose duties were simply to collect t.he friars' 
stipends and drafts sent from California, and with the 
proceeds to purchase supplies for shipment accord- 
ing to the orders received. Of the pious fund, source 
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The people were also closely restricted in the use 
of intoxicating liquors. ]orica not only exercised his 
authority through his comlnandants to prevent and 
punish excesses and drunkenness, but restricted the 
introduction and sale of liquors so far as was possible 
under national commercial regulations. Wine and 
brandy made in either Upper or Lower California were 
of free sale. There is no positive proof that any 
brandy was manufactured in Upper California before 
1800; but Ortega had a still, and it is probable that  
beginning was made in this deadly industry. Toward 
the close of the decade it was decided that the intro- 
duction of brandy and .mescal from abroad could not 
be prevented, but the governor could still regulate the 
sale to soldiers and others under government pay.  
Gambling was another weakness prevalent in Cali-. 
ibrnia as elsewhere in S1)anish America, and requiring 
frequent attention from the authorities.  

s 1794, no mescal or even permitted liquors to be introduced by traders 
who barter t the missions. Prov. St. Pap., MS., xii. lll. 1795, two ban'els 
of wine brought from Snt Barbar to Monterey. Prov. Rcc., MS., iv. 13. 
:Boric to commandants, drinking and gambling must be stopped. Prov. 
Pap., MS., xiii. 240; San Jos., .,4rc/t., hiS., iv. '24. 1796, sergeant at Mon- 
terey has some Spanish brandy for sale. Can only sell two reals worth 
morning and one real in evening to one person, to be drunk in his presence. 
Prov. Rec., MS., v. 333. 1797, commandants must promote manufacture of 
brandy from sugar-cane. Id., iv. 90. Free introduction since :Nov. 1797 of 
home-made liquors; but no debt can be collected for liquor.furnished to troops, 
etc. Prov. St. Pap., MS., xv. ll2; xvi. 180; Prov. Rcc., iv. 163. Jan. 1797, 
general pardon to all imprisoned for contraband making of c/iquirito, prob- 
ably of no effect in California. Pros. St. Pap., hiS., xv. 18, 217-18. April, 
1797, :Brandy 'es de venta licita.' Prov. Rec., MS., iv. 158. Oct. 1798, 
ric solicited  provision forbidding the introduction of mescal on account of 
the incovenientes y escd,dalos resulting; but the viceroy in May 1799 declared 
that trade in mescal nd guardiente (Californian aguardicnte was brandy; but 
the imported rticle may have been--though it probably 'as not--rum,  his- 
key, or other alcoholic liquor, the name being common to all) was free, nd 
therefore other ways nmst be devised to stop drunkenness. Prov. St. 
hiS., xviii. 309; xvii. 209; Prov. Rec., hiS., vi. 104. 1799, some wine made at 
southcn missions, and soon brandy enough vill be produced for moderate con- 
sumption. Prov. Rec., MS., vi. 130. Padres rcceive from San Ilas the mescal 
they riced. Prov. St. Pap., MS., xvii. 78-9, 195. Sept. 3, 1799, Borica prohibits 
selling mescal. Dept. St. Pap., Scan Josd., MS., i. 9. Aug. 29, :Borica asks that 
only two barrcls of mescal be imported for each mission. Eighteen barrels of 
aguardiente from Bj California imported this year. Prov. Rec., IS., vi. 130. 
s; Miscellaneous communications, nothing important. Prvv. Rec., MS., iv. 
128; San Jos, Arch., MS., ii. 78; iv. 23; Prov.St. Pap., hiS., >:v. 127; St. Pap., 
_Miss. and Colon., hiS., i. 360. 1798, Borica granted the petition of citizens of 
San Jos. to he allowed to playmalilla on Sundays in the guard-house. Dept. 
ttm. c., vo. I. 
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1799, by order of Borica, Alfdrez Manuel Rodriguez 
became acting comlnandant of the company, while 
Lieutenant Josg Font of the Catalaa volunteers, rank- 
ing Rodriguez, was made temp-orary comandante of 
the military post. Rodriguez had been habilitado 
since the lniddle of 1798 and had really performed 
the functions of commander; and his regular appoint- 
nlent, dated in Mexico Feb. 11, 1800, reached San 
Diego in May, though his commission as lieutenant 
did not leave Mexico until July 1801. 4 
Pablo Grijalva was alfdrez of the company until 
December 1796, when he was retired, after thirty- 
three years of service, on half-pay of all, fez and with 
rank of lieutenant, spending the remaining tvelve 
years of his life in California. tIis successor, who 
served throughout the decade, was AlfSrez Jos Lu- 
jan, a new-comer from Mexico. Ignacio Alvarado,  
the company sergeant, having become a pensioner ot 
the Santa ]35rba.ra company, was replaced in 1796 by 
Antonio Yorba, one of Fages' original Catalans and a 
son-in-law of Grijalva, vho vas retired as an invalid 
and succeeded by Francisco Acebedo in 1798. The 
corporals and privates, with generally an arlnorer and 
carpenter, varied but slightly in number from fifty- 
seven during the ten years, not including the retired 
soldiers, or invalids, who gradually increased from four 
in 1792 to fifteen in 1800.  From this force from 

Rodriguez habilitado from July 31, 1798. Prov. St. Pap., Ben. Mil., 
IIS., xvii. 1. lerhaps appointed in May. Prov. Rec., IIS., v. 276. Borica's 
order of Aug. 23, 1799. ld., v. 293-4. Rodriguez' appointment as coman- 
dante by viceroy Feb. 11, 1800. Prov. St. Pap., Be. llil., hiS., xxviii. 15. 
Became full comandante May 4, 1800. Id., xxvi. 18. Commission as lieu- 
tenant sent from hlexico July 17, 1801. _Prov. St. _Pap., hiS., xviii. 96. 
Rodriguez had never been alfrez of the San Diego company, belonging nomi- 
nally to that of San Francisco. 
 Ignacio Rafael Alvarado, not an ancestor of the later governor, enlisted 
in 1773 at the age of 3. He came to San Diego in 1774, was made a corpo- 
ral in 1781, and sergeant in 1783. In 1795 the .overnor complained of his 
lack of resolution, and in 1797 his cddula de invaiido was received, lie was 
still on the list of pensioners in 1805. 
 The Lower Californian mission of San Miguel belonged at this period to 
San Diego, as did Los Angeles as late as 1796, at least so far as the military 
guard was concerned, though in other respects the pueblo was subject to San- 
ta Barbara. San Gabriel had its guard from San Diego throughout the dec- 
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horse killed under him. This affair caused some fear 
and precautions at San Diego, redoubled a few days 
later on rumors of new hostilities; but Grijalva went 
south and found all quiet, tlaids on the cattle of San 
Miguel again required the attention of a sergeant and 
eight men in April 1797.1 
San Diego did not come much into contact with 
the outside world. The first foreign vessels that ever 
entered this film harbor were those of the English 
navigator Vancouver, which remained at anchor some 
three miles and a half from the presidio from. Novem- 
ber 27th to I)eeember 9th 1793. Vancouver was 
courteously received by Grajera and Zfifiiga, who, 
however, on account of Arrilla.ga's "severe and inhos- 
pitable injunctions" were not able to allow the for- 
eigners such privileges as were desired. The English- 
man, though he visited the presidio, spent most of his 
time on board in preparing journals and despatches to 
be sent to England by way of Iexico, having little 
opportunity for observations, x In the early part of 
1797 an English invasion was supposed to be immi- 
nent, and all possible preparations were made by.Gra- 
jets. Great reliance was placed on the battery at 
Point Guijarros; but Grajera was also careful to 
obtain instructions respecting what was to be done 
should the enemy succeed in entering the bay, or 
should it be necessary to abandon the presidio. In 
case of such disasters it was decided to spike the guns 
and burn the powder and provisions, but to leave the 
buildings intact. A reserve of ammunition was stored 
at San Juan, whither the sacred vessels, archives, mid 
other valuables were to be carried if necessary. The 
English did not appear; the armed frigate P'incesa lay 
in port from June to October; mid San Diego escaped 
destruction, xs At the end of 1798 the port was a 
second time visited by foreigners, this time by four 
Prov. Rec., MS., v. 227-8; iv. 88; vi. 50; Prov. St. Pap., MS., xiii. 
215-16; xvi. 249. 
 Vancouver's Voyage, ii. 469-76. 
iSProv. Rec., hiS., v. 254-5; Prov. St. Pap., ,IS., xxi. 197, 211-12, 267-9. 
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Vicente Fglix remained in charge of the pueblo as 
comisiondo throughout the decade, except perhaps 
for a brief period ia 1795-6 when Jvier Alvarado 
seems to have held the office. The successive alcaldes 
were Mariano Verdugo, elected in 1790; Francisco 
]eyes, 1793-5; Joss V,unegas, 1796; Manuel Arellano, 
1797; Guillermo Soto, 1798; Francisco Serrano, 1799; 
and Joaquin Higuer for 1800. The pueblo was in 
the jurisdiction of Santa BSrbara, the comisionado 
receiving his orders from the commandant of that 
presidio, though as we have seen the small military 
guard was furnished by the San Diego company. Of 
local events iom year to year there is practically 
nothing in the records.  
It is in connection with the pueblo of Los Angeles 
that the most interesting topic of early land-grants 
in this southern central region may most conveniently 
be noticed. In February 1795 there were five ranchos 
in private possession, held under provisional grants 
and supporting several thousand head of live-stock  
The first was San Iafel, granted by Fages October 
20, 1784, to the retired corporal of the San Diego 
compa.ny Jos Maria Verdugo. It was also known as 

drought. Id., xix. 38-40; Prov. Rec., MS., iv. 15. Proposal. to furnish wheat 
for the San Blas market. Prc.v. St. Pap., MS., xviii. 50. 1787, grain sold to 
Santa ]35rbara, 358. Prov. St. Pap., Ben. _Mil., MS., ix. 4. Each settler 
must give annually two fanegas of maize or wheat for a rondo de proprias to 
be spent for the good of the community. Prov. Rec., MS., iv. 98-9. 
 Arrillaga reported that Los Angeles was in quiet in 1792, but certain 
unruly persons were ordered to leave, and though they did not go, the warn- 
ing proved effective. Prov. St. Pap., hiS., xii. 188. Oct. 11, 1795, Borica to 
comandante, if the comisionado is not active enough he must be removcd. 
Prov. Rec., MS., iv. 29-30. Alvarado comisionado 1795-6. Id., iv., 39; 
Prov. St. Pap., MS., xxi. 34; Id., Ben. _I.l., xv. 7. 1796, Frmcisco Avil 
drowned in the tulares. Suspicions of murder proved groundless. _Prov. Rec, 
MS., iv. 66, 71. Dec. 7, 1797, the settlers Avila and Arellano must be 
chastised and turned out if they continue to disturb the pueblo. Id., iv. 
93-4. 1798, allusions to speedy completion of a jail. Prov. Ilec., iv. 108. 
ladre Salazar relates that when he was here in 1795 a man who had 1,000 
mares and cattle in proportion came to San Gabriel to beg cloth for a shirt, 
for none could be had at pueblo or presidio. Arclt. Sta Bdrbara, MS., 
ii. 77. 
:Feb. 24, 1795, Goycoechea's report to Borica in Prov. St. _Pap., Ben. 
"2Iil., xxii. 7, 8. April, 1795, Borica to viceroy. Prom Rec., vi.. 40-1. The 
former important report seems not to hve been seen by either writers or 
lawyers in the past. 
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his instructions to Iomeu of February 1791 reported 
this state of things and hoped all would be completed 
that year. In August 1793 the governor pronounced 
the presidio buildings the best in California owing to 
Goyeoeehea's activity, but still some roofs needed re- 
pairs. All would be done that year except the new 
chapel and a cemetery outside the square. Van- 
eouver in November found here "the appearance of a 

La Graciosa 

oPURISIMA. 

NAP OF SAI'TA ]RBARA ])ISTRICT, 1800. 

thr more civilized place than any other of the Spanish 
establishments had exhibited. The buildings appeared 
to be regular and well constructed, the walls dean 
and white, and the roofs of the houses were covered 
with a bright red tile. The presidio excels all the 
others in neatness, cleanliness, and other smaller 
though essential comforts; it is placed on an elevated 
part of the plain and is raised some feet from the 
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At Santa ]35rbara lnission adjoining the presidio, 
ladre ._ntonio :Paterna, the thunder, and an old 

Junipero Serra. On the way he received a letter from Don Josd de Galvez 
promising him the place of lieutenant at Loreto on his return. On this march 
he distinguished hinself by his tireless activity, always going ahead to explore 
the way and traversing the route three ti,nes before lie reached San Diego. 
Then he went on with the first expedition to Monterey, and was perhaps the 
first to discover San Francisco Bay, probably the first to visit the site of the 
present city, and certainly the one who explored the bay region nost exten- 
sively on this trip. Back at San Diego he was for a tiara in cominand of the 
guard, but soon returned to Loreto where the governor kept him busy in con- 
stant journeys to Sinaloa and to San Diego, and in explorations. By his zeal 
in these early expeditions, Ortega made himself a great favorite with the mis- 
sionaries and especially with Junipero Serra, who in 1773 urged his appoint- 
merit as commandant in California to succeed Fates. Serra, Representaciot de 
13 de Iayo 1773, MS. It is from this document that we obtain many of the 
facts about his earlier life md services. Much is also gathered from his own 
later narratives. Ortega, .Memorial al C'omadte General sobre mdritos y ser- 
vicios mditares, 8 de Junio 1786, hiS., and Ortega, Fragmeuto, MS., both of 
which are very important documents on early history. Sen'a's efforts could 
not make him commandant, but lie was made lieutenant and commanded at 
San Diego fo over eight years. His services in the exciting times which fol- 
lowed the massacre of 1775 have been already recorded. In 1781 hc founded 
Santa Barbara, planning the buildings, fortifications, and irrigating works in a 
nlanner which gaiaed him great credit, and serving as commandant and habili- 
tado until 1784, when he was trmsferred to the frontier. Here in 1786 lie 
petitioned for pecuniary relief and for retirement, being unfitted for duty by 
30 years of active service and by increasing obesity. His petition was not 
granted, but he was transferred back to California and was in command at 
5lontercy from September 1787 to March 1791. A year later he went down 
to Loreto and was commandant there during Arrillaga's absence until 1795, 
'hen he was retired as brevet captain on half lieutenant's pay, attached to the 
Santa BSrbara company. Prov. St. Pap., Ben. Mil., MS., xxii. 4; xxiii. 2. 
Like most other officers who served as habilitados Ortega was in some trouble 
with his accounts during this last term at Loreto, and was oppressed by debt 
in the last years of his life. The deficit was $2,597. St. Pap., Sac., MS., ix. 
73. Josd Maria Ortega, his son, asked to bc discharged from military service 
or retired as invalid, and to be granted lands that he might pay off the deficit. 
Borica wrote July 1 l, 1796, approving the son's desire to clear his father, but 
disapproving the scheme as not likely to succeed because the missions would 
have the preference in selling grain. He thought the captain would be 
allowed to keep a portion of his pay. Oct. 28t!, he sent the discharge of 
the captain's sons, and ordered their grain to be bought to pay the deiicit. 
A strict watch was to be kept on the property to prevent other creditors from 
being favored. The sons finally paid up the deficit. Prov. Rec., hiS., iv. 
69-72, 81-2, 86. It is possible, though not certain, that there was provision- 
ally granted to the farnily at this time or before 1800, the rancho de Nuestro 
Seflora dcl lefugio, which remained long in the family and was famous in 
connection with smuggling operations during the Mexican rule. Capt. Ortega 
died suddenly on Feb. 3, 1798, at the Casil rancheri while on his way to the 
presidio, and was buried next day in the mission cemetery by Tapis. Prov. 
,b't. Pap., Be. Mil., hiS., xxvi. 3; Prov. l?ec., hiS., iv. 97; ,b'ta Bdrbara, Lib. 
de 21Iision, MS., 31. Ortega's wife was Doii Maria Antonia Victoria Car- 
rillo, who died very suddenly md was buried in "the presidio church on May 
8, 1803. Id., 33. In 1802 she received a peusion of 89,150. Prov. St. Pap., 
Ben. llil., xxx. 4. They had several children when thcy camc to San Diego, 
Ignacio, Josd Maria, Vicente, Francisco, Juan, Maria Luisa, and Maria, ac- 
cording to Taylor, and there were born t San Diego, J os Francisco Maria 
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MISSION STATISTICS. 

:During the decade 1,213 natives were baptized, 
1,031 were buried, 203 of them in 1795, and the neo- 
phyte population as registered grew from 438 to 644, 
ti'om which it would appear that most of the fugitive 
ci;narrones had been recovered before 1800. Large 
stock increased from 2,000 to 8,200, and sheep from 
1,700 to 6,200J s Crops in 1800 amounted to 4,100 
bushels, one half wheat, the largest yield having been 

coast. He came to California as a missionary in 1793, serving at San Antonio 
from September of that year until September 1794; at Soledad until Decem- 
ber 1795; at Santa Cruz until 1797; and at San Francisco from June 1797 
until August 1799, when he obtained leave to retire and sailed from San 
Diego Jan. 16, 1800. lie had served l0 years and refused to remain longer. 
:His signature appears on the San Francisco books until Aug. 19, 1799. 
1,';'ncisco, Lib. de 211ison, hiS., 44; Arch. Sta JBdrbara, hiS., xi. 60, 220; 
Arch. ArzobhTado, MS., i. 57. 
Of _Antonio Danti we only know that he was minister at San Francisco 
from October 1790 until July 1796; that he had , fiery te,nperament---genid 
de pdlora, as Borica terxned it--and was disposed to be unduly severe to his 
Indians; and that he was finally allowed to retire, suffering from seine trouble 
with his legs and with inflammation of the eyes threatening blindness. 
'ra;cisco, Lib. de llIslot, hiS., 41; Arch. Sta JBdrbara, MS., vi. 227; xi. 
56-7; Prey. Iec., MS., vi. 149, 157, 163. 
Diego Garcia came to California in 1787, serving at San Francisco from 
September of that year until October 1791; at Solcdad until February 1792; 
at Sau Antonio until November 1792; again at Soledad until March 1796; and 
again at San Francisco until May 1797. He was generally a SUlernumerary 
and his services as ninister were not in great demand. One year on some 
frivolous prete.t he neglected to sow any grain; he nmde himself obnoxious 
to each successive associate; and once when assigned to San Josd refused 
obedience. :Naturally no objection was made to his retiring at the end of his 
tern of l0 years, the coming of which probably saved hin from dismissal by 
Lasuen. His license was dated July 8, 1797; his last signature at San ]?ran- 
cisco was on May 18th. Sa Fracisco, Lib. de l]Iion, hiS., 40, 61; ,oledad, 
Lib. de ]lision, MS.; Arch. Sta Bdrbara, hiS., xi. 227-8; Prey. t}ec., hiS., vi. 
115. 
Jos :[{arta Fernandez left his college in February and arrived at San 
Francisco in September 1796, serving until May-1797 as minister, receiving 
his license in July, and leaving California a little later. He was a very kind- 
hearted nan, and as we have seen Borica gave him grcat credit for having 
secured better treatment for the natives at San Francisco; but a blow on 
the head accidentally received affected his health and especially hi. mind to 
such an extent as to incapacitate him for missionary labor. San Frmcisco, Lib. 
de 211i.sio, hiS.; Arch. ,'ta JBdrbara, xi. 57-8; Prey. Rec., MS. vi. 98. 
8 May 28, 1791, Fages informed Romcu that the padres of San Francisco 
had formed a new cstablishnent seven leagues away, where they kept mos 
of thcir neophytes. Prey. St. Peep., MS., x. 149; but we hear no more of the 
subjcct. The controversies between mission and presidio about pasturage, and 
the alleged inferiority of San Francisco cattle, have been already noticed. In 
Prey. Rec., MS., vi. 79, it is stated that sheep-raising was introduced 
1796, but no special increase appears in the statistics for that year. May 19, 
1797, Argiiello says the San Francisco sheep being of Merino stock may be a 
little better than elsewhere, lie wanted to buy 1O0, but Lundaet refused to 
sell. Prey. St. Pap., MS., xv. 8, 9. 
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stay in California was a prey to that peculiar hypo- 
chondria which affected so many of the early mission- 
aries, amounting at the last almost to insanitz. It 
is possible that in his case this condition was ggra- 
vated by serious but unfounded charges of having 
killed two Indian boys by ill-treatment. The suc- 
cessors in the ministry were Magin Catal, 7 and 
Manuel Fernandez, bu the latter served only a year, 
being accused of excessive severity toward the natives, 
and then came Jos6 Viader. For three decades I 
shall have no further changes in ministers to record 
at Santa Clara. 
In 1800 this mission had a larger neophyte popula- 
tion than any other in California, showing a gain from 
927 to 1,247, baptisms having numbered 2,288, and 
deaths 1,682, so that a margin of nearly 300 is left 
for runaways. The baptisms in 1794 had been 500, 
and 235 n 1796 had been the largest number of deaths. 
Live-stock, large and small, had increased to about 
5,000 each, Santa Clara being behind San Francisco 
in this respect, and barely equal in agricultural pro- 
ducts, which in 1800 amounted to 4,200 bushels. The 
best crop was 8,300 bushels in 1797, the worst 3,200 
in 1792, the average being 4,600 bushels. Wheat was 
the authorities in behalf of his Indian accusers, who were released after pub- 
licly apologizing to the ministers for their attempt to bring dishonor on the 
order. President Lasuen in BIay 1794 spoke of his condition as being pitia- 
ble, for he lind became emaciated, talked to himself, appeared constantly 
afraid, and showed other symptoms which cused fears that he might lose 
his reason. Pefi had a patent as president in case of accident to Lasuen. 
See Arch. Sta. Berbara, MS., x. 150, 289; xi. 52, 220, 240; xii. 436; Stct 
Clara, Lib. de ,]lision, MS.; Stct Cruz, Lib. de ,]Iision 1I8., 10; Arch. Arzo- 
bspaxlo, MS., i. 39; Prov. Rec., IIS., iii. 33-5; iv. 234; Prov. St. Pap., Be. 
Mil., 11S., xix. 6; and Pea, Cargo de IIomicidio contra el Padre Tomds de lc 
Peia, 1786-95, MS. Of Diego de Nobo nothing is known save that he ar- 
rived a San Francisco from ]Iexico on June 2, 1783, remained unattached a 
San Francisco and Santa Clam until June 1784, when he became minister of 
the latter mission and continued to serve there until he sailed with his asso- 
ciate on Aug, 11, 1794. 
 Sept 3, 1796, Borica says tha i is reported th Ctal has threatened 
the comandante of San Jos to destroy the houses if he admits Christian 
natives to the pueblo, lie does not believe any such reports, lIagin is a friar, 
not  :Robespierre. Prov. Rec., hiS., vi. 169-70. Jan. 7, 1797, ]3. orders 
Morag and Vllejo to give satisfaction to Catali for their rudeness, and asks 
the padre to bear a little with the manners of men who were not educated ' eu 
el colegio de nobles ni en el :Romano.' Id., vi. 179-80. 
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been length'ened twenty-four feet in 1795. At the 
time of Vancou-ver's visit some of the natives were 
at work on adobe houses for themselves. Fourteen 
of these dwellings, thatched, were completed in 1793, 
nine more in 1794, and before 1798 nearly all the 
married neophytes were thus aCCOlnmodated. 6 [['he 
cloth woven at Santa Clara seelned to Vancouver of 
a better quality than at San Francisco. In 1792 two 
thousand hides were tanned, but very few of them 
could be sold. Miguel Sangrador was the master 
tanner and shoemaker; Cayetano Lopez the master 
carpenter and mill-maker. It does not appear that 
there was any vater-power mill either at Santa Clara 
or San Jos6 betbre 1800. 63 

36 yds. square with walls 6 feet high, built of stout timbers and adobes de 
cojol. 
6- Besides enlarging the church, a trench was dug in 1795, half a league 
long, ning feet wide, and five feet deep. St. Pap., 21Iiss., MS., ii. 78, 122. 
Adobe houses for neophytes. Id., ii. 16, 123. In 1798 they seem to have had 
tile roofs. Argiiello's repor in Prov. St. Pap., MS., xvii. 59-60. Guard- 
house finished in 1796. Prov. Rec., MS., v. 92. Vancouver was shown by 
:Peia a ponderous black stone which was to be used for building and for mill 
stones as soon as any one could be found capable of working it. Voyage, ii. 35. 
' Arch. Sta Brbara, MS., ii. 72-3; St. Pap., Sac., 5IS., ii. 9, 10; Prov. 
St. Pap., MS., xxi. 128-9. Aug. 1797, rastras made at San Jos for grinding 
vheat. Prey. dec., IIS., iv. 253. April 18, 1796, Borica orders Vallejo to 
seek suitable stones for a mill; but on Iay 2d he was directed to suspend the 
work. Id., vi. 187-8. 
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Alvires, Claudio, servant.  
Alvires, Juan, soldier. 8 
Alvires, Est6van. 4 
Alviso, Francisco, settler.  
Alviso, Domingo, soldier.  
Alviso, Anastasio Ger6nimo, child. 
Alviso, Francisco Javier, soldier. 
Alviso, Francisco Solano, child. 4 
Alviso, Ger6nimo Antonio, child. 
Alviso, Ignacio, soldier. * 
Alviso, Javier, settler. * 
Alviso, Joss Antonio, child. * 
Alviso, Joss Gabriel L., child. 
Alvitre, Sebastian, soldier.  
Alvitre, Juan Joss Ma., child. 
Amador, Pedro, soldier. 
Amador, Joss Sinforoso, child. 8 
Amador, Joss Fructnoso.  
Amador, Juan Pablo.  
Amador, Joss Maria, child.  
Amador, Marcos Antonio, child. * 
Amarrillas, Juan Angel, soldier. 
Am6zquita, Joss Gabriel, child. * 
Am6zquita, Juan Antonio, soldier. 
Amzquita, Manuel Dom., settler. 
Am6zquita, Florcntino, settler. * 
Am6zquita, Gregorio, settler. * 
Am6zquita, Francisco Ma., settler. 
Am6zquita, JosS, soldier. * 
Atnzquita, Joss Miguel, settler.  
Amzquita, Joss Reyes, settler. 
Amzquita., Serafin, settler. * 
Amurrio, Gregorio, padre. 
Antonio, Manuel, servant.  
Antonio, Joss Crispin, child. 
Antonio, Macedonio, soldier.  
Antufa, Manuel, soldier.  
Arana, Jos4, soldier.  
Aranguren, JosS, soldier.  
Arce, Joss G.  
Arce, Sebastian.  
Arce, Joaquin, child.  
Arcds, JosS, settler.  
Archuleta, Joss Ignacio, servant. 
Archuleta, Jcsd :Norberto, child. 
Archuleta, Miguel Ger6nimo, child. 
Archuleta, Gregorio, soldier. * 
Arellanes, Teodoro. * 
Arellano, Man. J. R., soldier.  
Arenaza, Pascual M., padre. 8 
Argiielles, Francisco, artilleryman. 
Argiiello, Francisco Rafael, child. 
Argiiello, Joss Dario, alfrez.  
Argiiello, Joss Gervacio, child." 
Argiiello, Luis Antonio, child.  
Argiiello, Jos4 Ignacio M., child. 
Armenta, Crist6bal, settler.  
Armenta, Joaquin, soldier.  
Arriola, Alejandro, soldier.  
Arias, Francisco, settler. 

Armenta, Joss Ma., soldier.  
Arriola, Joss Francisco, tnechanic. 
Arriola, Joss Itafael B., child. 
Arriola, Rafael, convict. * 
An-iz, Ignacio.  
Arroita, Francisco Josd, padre. 
Arroyo, Joss Manuel, smith.  
AtToyo, Juan Isidro, chil'.l.  
Arroyo, Vicente, soldier.  
Arroyo, Flix, child.  
Arroyo, JosS, sailor. 4 
Aruz, Domingo, soldier.  
Aruz, Martin, settler.  
A. rvallo, Feliciano, settler.  
A, valos,/icolas.  
Avalos, Joaquin, tanner. * 
/ivila, Francisco.  
/ivila, Adanto, child.  
Jvila, Anastasio.  
.&vila, Antonio Ignacio. 4 
/ivila, Cornelio, settler. * 
vila, Ignacio.  
vila, JosS, convict. * 
vila, Jos4 Antonio, settler.  
vila, Jos Maria. 4 
vila, Miguel. * 
/ivila, Santa Ana, soldier. * 
Avis, Fructuoso, soldier. * 
Ayala, JosS, soldier.  
Ayala, Joss C. D., child. * 
Ayala, Joss Salvador, child. 4 
Ayala, Juan Joss G., child. * 
Ayala, Juan P. M., child. * 
Bacilio, Antonio, Cat. vol. * 
Badiola, Manuel Antonio.  
]aldermma, convict. * 
a!lesteros, Juan, soldier. 8 
Pallesteros, Juan Antonio, child. 
Iallesteros, Javier Antonio, child. 
Banderas, Joss F. de la Cruz. 
]arajas, JosS, ilor. * 
]arbosa, JosS, settler. * 
t,4rcena, Josd, convict.  
BSrcenas, Marcos, settler.  
]arcenilla, Isidoro, padre. 4 
Barona, JosS, Padre. * 
]arraza, Macedonio, soldier'.  
]arrera, Juan Antonio, soldier. 
]arrientos, JosS, Cat. vol. * 
Basadre y Vega, Vicentc, settler. 
Belen, Miguel, servant.  
Bello, Mateo, Cat. vol. * 
]-eltran, Francisco Javier, soldier. 
Beltran, Joaluin , soldier.  
Beltran, 'icols, soldier.  
]enavides, Joss Ma., settler.  
]eranzuela, Pedro, soldierfl 
]-ermudez, JosS, soldier. 4 
Bermudez, Joss S., child.  
]ermudez, Manuel Antonio, 



